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1. 


PR  P:  FACE 

The  Port  Study  was  conducted  as  a  part  of  the  Community 
Renewal  Program  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority. ;;=  It  was 
performed  under  Contract  No.    69-8  with  Abt  Associates,    Inc.  , 
Cambridge,    Massachusetts  assisted  by  other  consultants.      The 
study  is  reported  in  3  Volumies: 

1.  Air  Transportation  for  Boston,    1970-1990,    written 
jointly  by  Mr.    Leonard  Quick  of  the  Transportation 
Systems   Corporation,    Los  Angeles,    and  the  Abt 
Associates  staff. 

2.  The  Boston  Seaport,    1970-1990,    written  by  Professor 
E.G.    FrankelofE.G.    Frankel,    Inc.,    Canibridge. 

3.  Prospects  for  a  Foreign  Trade  Zone  in  Boston  Harbor, 
written  by  Mrs.    Nancy  Sheldon,    Abt  Associates,    Inc. 

The  study  was  directed  by  Robert  Rea  of  Abt  Associates.      The 
principal  staff  contributions  were  made  by  Jerry  Cron:iwell,    Patrick 
Cudmore,    Jaines  Meer,    and  Molly  Kinley. 

The  BRA  Project  Director  was  Robert  Lurcolt,    whose  active 
involvement  resulted   in  important  contributions  to  the  study.      Many 
helpful  comments  were  also  offered  by  other  members  of  the  staffs 
of  the  BRA  and  other  city  agencies. 

The  summary  and  recominendations  sections  of  each  v^olume 
are  to  be  found  at  various  places  in  the  bodies  of  the  volumes.  For 
convenience  in  locating  them,    they  are  printed  on  colored  papc?r. 


=!=This  study  was  financed  in  part  through  a  grant  froiTi  the  United 
States  Departnientof  Housing  and  Urban  Development  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,    as  ainended. 
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I.   SUMMARY 


A.  Purpose  and  Scope 

The  pui-pose  of  this  repoi't  is  to  evaluate  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
a  foreign  trade  zone  in  the  Boston  area.      The  criteria  which  were  used  in 
examining  the  feasibility  of  a- zone  for  Boston  are  (a)  the  benefits  of  a  zone  to 
the  Port  of  Boston,    Logan  International  Airport,    the  users  of  the  zone  and 
the  City  of  Boston;  (b)  the  requireinents  of  a  successful  zone  and  the  potential 
of  a  Boston  zone  to  meet  these  requirenaents ;  (c)  the  direct  and  indirect 
costs  of  a  zone  and;  (d)  the  possible  constraints  of  establishing  a  zone  in  the 
Boston  area. 

To  determine  adequately  the  desirability  of  a  foreign  trade  zone  in 
teriTis  of  its  impact  upon  the  City  in  which  it  is  located,   it  is  necessary  to 
deterinine  the  distributioii  of  costs  and  benefits  between  the  residents  of  the 
city  and  those  of  its  region.     Additionally,    a  foreign  trade  zone  cannot  be 
adequately  evaluated  independent  of  the  site  it  is  to  occupy.      Land  is  one  of 
the  nriost  iinportaiit  resovirces  of  a  city.     To  be  desirable  in  terins  of  the  City, 
a  foreign  trade  zone,    since  it  requires  a  significant  amount  of  land,   must 
provide  as  many  benefits  in  terms  of  employment  and  tax  returns  as  alteriiative 
land  uses.     Since  this   study  is  a  prelin:iinary  appraisal,    no  industry  survey 
or  detailed  cost-benefit  analysis  v/as  attempted  nor  were  any  specific  site 
studies  undertaken.      These  steps  will  be  necessary  before  a  final  determina- 
tioii  of  feasibility  is  possible. 

B.  Findirigs 

The  large  volume  of  imported  goods  flowing  through  the  airport  and 
seaport  of  Boston  indicates  that  the  potential  for  a  trade  zone  exists.     In 
addition  to  the  storage  and  manipulation  of  goods,    the  zone  can  become  an 
attraction  for  certain  manufacturing  activities. 

Although  there  are  currently  business  firms  in  Greater  Boston  which 
reexport,    such  activities  will  probably  take  longer  to  develop  into  a  base  of 
support  for  a  trade  zone,    than  other  kinds  of  import  activities. 

The  final  phase  of  development  for  a  Boston  free  zone  could  be  the 
establishnient  of  a  combined  industrial  park  and  foreign  trade  zone. 

The  benefits  to  the  City  of  Boston  inay  be  both  direct  and  indirect. 
Based  on  the  average  nuniber  of  employees  used  by  firms  to  perform  naani- 


pulation  and  manufacturing  operations  in  currently  existing  U.S.    trade  zones, 
it  is  feasible  that  a  foreign  trade  zone  in  Boston  would  directly  employ  approx- 
imately 700  persons  initially.     This  number  would  increase  when  the  zone 
begins  to  serve  firms  outside  the  Greater  Boston  area,    and  as  it  expands  its 
functions  from  importing  to  manufacturing  and  reexport. 

In  order  to  perinit  the  potential  of  manufacturing  activities  of  an  in- 
dustrial park  as  an  adjunct  to  the  trade  zone,  a  site  in  excess  of  100  acres 
would  be  needed. 

Drawbacks,    release  under  bond,    and  bonded  warehousing  are  alterna- 
tives to  a  foreign  trade  zone.     Each,   however,    has  certain  problems  that  are 
not  present  in  free  zone  operations.     Trade  zones  are  also  more  suitable 
to  iTianufacturing  activities  than  the  above  three  alternatives  and  consequently 
could  help  to  attract  additional  industry  to  the  Port  of  Boston. 

New  York  Vv'ould  be  a  competitor  to  a  Boston  zone  but  should  not  be 
considered  an  over -riding  constraint  on  the  economic  viability  of  a  free  port 
in  Boston. 

C.     Conclusions 


A  foreigiT.  trade  zone  in  Boston  is  probably  economically  feasible. 
The  benefits  of  the  zone  will  make  it  an  attractive  adjunct  to  port  activities 
if  certain  gvxarantees  can  be  made  concerning  the  operations  which  will  be 
carried  out  in  the  zone.     The  next  steps  in  detertnining  feasibility  and 
desirability  should  be  an  industry  survey  of  potential  users,    a  detailed 
cost-benefit  analysis,    and  site  studies.     If  sufficieiit  potential  is  determined 
a  decision  will  be  necessary  concerning  the  appropriate  agency  to  make 
application  for  foreign-trade  zone  authorization. 


II.     INTRODUCTION 


FOREIGN-TRADE  ZONE  CONCEPT 


The  Foreign-Trade  Zone  concept  was  created  by  law  in  1934,   by  the 
U.S.    Congress.     There  are  now  U.S.    Foreign -Trade  Zones  in  New  York, 
New  Orleans,   San  Francisco,   Seattle,   Toledo,   Hawaii,   and  Mayaquez,   Piierto 
Rico.     In  addition,    the  establishment  of  a  zone  at  Bayonne,   New  Jersey,   has 
recently  been  approved. 

A  foreign-trade  ..une  i,    iret;  pun     la  i^uropean  parlance)  is  an  it  uia-tcd, 
enclosed,    and  policed  area  in  (or  adjacent  to)  a  port  of  entry.     A  zone  is  op- 
erated as  a  public  utility  by  a  public  or  private  corporation,    and  is  furnished 
with  facilities  for  loading,    unloading,   handling,    storing,   manipulating,   manu- 
facturing,   and  exhibiting  goods  and  for  reshipping  thein  by  land,    water,    or  air. 

Foreign  and  doinestic  materials,    coinponents,    and  merchandise,    unless 
prohibited  by  law,    n:iay  be  brought  into  a  zone  without  being  subject  to  the 
U.    S.    customs  laws  that  govern  the  entry  of  goods  or  the  payment  of  duty  there- 
on,   and,    subject  to  the  Foreign- Trade  Zones  Act,    may  be: 

mantifactured  marked 

processed  graded 

packaged  broken  up 

sold  stored 

exhibited  consumed 

mixed  repacked 

assembled  labeled 

manipulated  destroyed 

packed  cleaned 

The  raaterials,    components,    and  merchandise  maybe  exported,   imported, 

or  transshipped  in  the  original  package  or  otherwise.      Foreign  articles  sent 

from  a  zone  into  a  U.S.    custoins  territory  are  subject  to  laws  and  regulations 

affecting  iinported  merchandise.     There  is  no  capital  outlay  for  duties  on 

foreign  articles  re  shipped  abroad  from  a  zone. 


1    Subzones  to  manufacture  petrochemicals  in  Bay  County,    Michigan,    a.nd  at 
Taft,    Louisiana,   were  approved  by  the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board  in  1966 
and  1967.     Establishment  of  the  subzones,   however,   has  been  held  in  abeyance, 
as  the  necessary  allocation  of  imported  crude  oil  has  not  been  forthcoming 
from  the  Secretary   of  the  Interior.     Applications  for  a  zone  and  subzone  in 
Savannah,   Georgia,   a  sub   zone  in  Honolulu,    and  a  zone  in  Portland,   Maine,    and 
a  sub    zone  as  Machiasport  are  pending. 


111.     EVALUATION  OF  BENEFITS  OF  A  GENERAL  PURPOSE 
FOREIGN  TRADE  ZO"^^''  ^^-  THE  POR.T  OF  BOSTON^ 


A,     Immediate  Advantages  lur  luinurt  Activities 

Innports  through  the  Port  of  Boston  exceed  exports  by 
a  margin  of  ten  to  one  and  this  has  reacted  to  Boston's 
disadvantage.     This  imbalance  is  due  to    1)  the  depen- 
dence of  New  England  industry  for  raw  materials  from, 
overseas  countries  and  2)  Boston's  first  port  of  call 
status. 


As  this  quotation  iaidicates,  the  imbalance  between  the  movement  of 
imports  versus  exports  through  the  Port  of  Boston  is  considered  a  liability 
in  revitalizing  the  economic  situation  of  the  Port.  The  orientation  towards 
import  activities,  however,  provides  the  Port  of  Boston  with  immediate 
possibilities  for  expanding  employment  and  port  operations  through  the 
establishment  of  a  foreign -trade  zone.  The  zone,  in  turn,  maybe  a  major 
stiinulus  to  developing  export  trade  and  water -based  industries. 

Servicing  import  cargo  has  been  a  traditional  function  of  duty-exeinpt 
zones.     The  following  quotation  taken  from  a  report  by  consultants  of  Arthur 
D.    Little,    Inc.    on  the  feasibility  of  a  free  port  for  Karachi,    Pakistan,    indi- 
cates the  value  of  import  operations  in  providing  an  economic  base  for  a 
profitable  trade  zone: 

The  available  evidence  indicates  that  nearly  all  sucv,o.^sful 
trade  zones  have  developed  to  serve  a  particular  economic 
need.     In  these  terms,    the  following  four  categories  of  trade 
zones  may  be  identified  according  to  the  primary  econonaic 
function  performed. 


1  The  term  general  purpose  refers  to  the  traditional  foreign  trade  zones 
operated  as  public  utilities  and  perforining  a  variety  of  services  for  inter- 
national business  firms.     Until  1950,    all  foreign  trade  zones  in  this  country 
were  of  this  type;   since  that  time,    special  purpose  sub   zones  operating  in  a 
specific  field  such  as  manufacturing  have  been  authorized. 

2  Massachusetts  Legislative  Research  Council.     Report  Relative  to  the 
Proinotion  of  the  Port  of  Boston.     June  5,    1968,   p.    7. 


a.  Those  which  serve  mainly  to  facilitate  a  country's 
import  trade  in  special  high -duty  merchandise. 

b.  Those  which  facilitate*a  country's  general  import 
trade. 

c.  Those  which  provide  a  trade  outlet  for  landlocked 
covmtries  or  regions. 

d.  Those  v/hich  serve  as  a  reexport  center  for  foreign 
merchandise.  .  .  . 

Thus,  whether  a  zone  is  intended  mainly  for  inventory  and 
distribution,    or  is  also  designed  for  processing  or  manu- 
f a ctur ing ,    it  must  serve  at  least  one  of  the  basic  trade 
functions  or  it  is  not  likely  to  succeed. 

Unlike  the  free  zones  of  Europe. which  have  been  used  as  instruments 
to  develop     reexport  and  transshipment  trade,   the  U.S.    zones  have  primarily 
handled  dutiable  or  quota -restricted  foreign  merchandise  which  was  tempora- 
rily stored,   manipulated,    or  processed  to  some  extent  before  being  encored 
in  thf^  American  market  for  distribution  and  sale. 

1 .     The  Seaport 

Although  servicing  a  proportion  of  the  current  volume  of  imports  in 
a  foreign  trade  zone  rather  than  utilizing  existing  facilities  offers  no  direct 
benefits  to  the  Port  of  Boston,  the  potential  of  a  zone  for  increasing  iinport 
activities  has  several  favorable  aspects. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  has  estiinated  that  in  I960 

approximately  441,  000  tons  or  38.  3  per  cent  of  general  cargo  imports  to 

Boston  and  its  "lower -rate"  hinterland  were  not  moving  via  the  Port  of 

2 
Boston.         In  order  to  gain  some  understanding  of  the  reasons  behind  the  use 

of  ports  other  than  Boston  for  importing  goods  to  New  England,   the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislative  Research  Council  interviewed  several  businessmen 
who  represented  companies  involved  in  the  importation  of  foreign  goods. 


1  Emphasis  is  that  of  the  authors  of  the  A.  D.  L.    report.     Arthur  D.    LitLle, 
Inc.     The  Econoinic  Feasibility  of  a  Free  Trade  Zone  at  the  Port  of  Karachi: 
A  Prelimin3.ry  Appraisal.    (C-6287Z,    Report  to  the  Government  of  Pakistan) 
I960,   pp.    55-56. 

2  U.S.    Federal  Maritime  Comnnission.     Staff  Study  of  The  Port  of  Boston. 
March,    1967,   p.    27. 


The  interviews  revealed  that  the  major  importers  had  three  priinary  concerns 
about  the  ability  of  the  Port  of  Boston  to  handle  their  business  efficiently: 
•a.     The  reduced  frequency  of  ships  scheduled  to  call  at  the  Port, 

b.     The  losses  due  to  pilferage. 

d.     The  low  productivity  and  efficiency  of  labor. 

The  operation  of  a  foreign  trade  zone  may  be  useful  in  alleviating  these 
problems  to  sonie  degree.     If  sufficient  iiTiporters--and  exporters--  are 
attracted  by  the  use  of  a  Boston  Foreign  Trade  Zone,  they  could  specify 
the  Port  of  Boston  as  a  port-of-call,  with  a  corresponding  growth  in  steam- 
ship service.     Another  positive  aspect  may  develop  from  the  Federal  regula- 
tions which  govern  the  operation  of  foreign  trade  zones  and  which  set  high 
secvirity  standards.     These  provide  protection  against  smuggling  and  pil- 
ferage which  currently  act  as  deterrents  to  increased  Port  utilization.     In 
addition,   the  new  employment  opportunities  created  by  a  foreign  trade  zone 
for  longshoremen  inay  be  used  by  management  to  bargain,    for  progressive 
labor  union  policies  and  practices,    including  the  acceptance  of  modernization 
and  automation.     Hawaii  has  been  successful  with  such  bargaining  procedures 
and  boih  containers  and  pallets  are  now  being  handled  at  the  Honolulu  Zone  No.    9. 

If  a  foreign  trade  zone  is  to  successfully  perform  the  function  of  increas- 
ing import  trade  through  the  Pox"t  of  Boston,   two  basic  economic  criteria  must 
be  met: 

a.  The  market  area  served  by  the  zone  must  be  large  enough  to 
support  the  zone. 

b.  The  zone  must  be  competitive  with  alternative  means  of  per- 
forming its  trade  functions. 

Alternatives  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  report. 

The  immediate  market  for  a  Boston  Foreign  Trade  Zone  is  in  the 

Greater  Boston  area,    although  a  inajor  portion  of  New  England  may  be  considered 

3 
as  forming  a  potential  market  area.        E\'idence  that  a  sizeable  market  potential 


1  Massachusetts  LegisJative  Research  Council,    op.    cit.  ,   p.    60, 

2  Arthur  D.    Little,    op.    cit.  ,   p.    56. 

3  The  extent  of  this  potential  New  England  regional  niarket  is  difficult  to 
estimate  due  to  the  inadequate  data  on  New  England  imports  (see  New  England 
Regional  Commission.     Expanding  the  Region's  Foreign  Trade.     November, 
1968,   pp.    90 -91.)    and  the  luilcnown  extent  of  conipetition  from  the  New  York 
or  Portland,    Maine,    foreign  trade  zones.      Certain  aspects  of  the  competitive 
factor,   however,   arc  examined  in  the  section  of  the  report  devoted  to  the 
topic  of  competition. 


does  exist  in  the  Greater  Boston  area  is  drawn  froin  the  Chainber  of 
Commerce  1969-1970  Directory  of  Interna!  Trade  of  Greater  Boston. 

The  Directory  lists  148  industries    ^hich  currently  import  or  import- 
process -reexport  products  which  are  serviced  by  firms  in  one  of  the 
existing  U.S.    foreign  trade  zones  (see  Appendix  A- page  50).    Of  the  twenty- seven 
leading  commodities  imported  through  the  Port  of  Boston  in  1968  only  four-- 
salt,  bones,    molasses,   and  fish  preparations --are  not  being  handled  in  any 
U.S.   free  port  at  the  current  tiine, 

2.     The  Airport 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act  (Public  Law, 
566)  foreign  trade  zones  may  be  authorized  for  airports.     Trends  in  air 
freight  toward  greater  efficiency  and  lower  rates  have  resulted  in  generating 
new  interest  in  free  airport  zones.     The  geographic  proximity  of  Logan  Inter- 
national Airport  and  the  Port  of  Boston  pro\ddes  a  unique  opportunity  for  plan- 
ning and  developing  a  combination  air  and  sea  foreign  trade  zone. 

Table  I  shows  the  value  of  leading  air   imports  which  passed  through 
Logan  Airport  m  1968.     As  is  characteristic   of  air  freight  in  general,   these 
imports  have  a  high  ratio  of  valvie  to  weight.     A  foreign  trade  zone  could  be 
economically  advantageous  to  importers  by  providing  thera  with  the  opportunity 
to  remove  damaged  or  spoiled  items  prior  to  filing  importation  papers  and 
paying  duties.     There  are,    for  example,    five  electronics  firms  in  the  Greater 
Boston  region  which  import  foreign  components  via  air  freight  to  be  used  in 
products  sold  on  the  doinestic  market.     These  corapanies  could  benefit  from 
a  foreign-trade  zone  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  imported  iteins  and  for 
culling  any  defective  pieces.     Activities  of  this  nature  have  inade  electronic 
parts  the  leading  comniodity  by  value  in  the  San  Francisco  Foreign  Trade 
Zone.     Importers  of  leather  and  related  products  have  been  realizing  savings 
for   several  years  by  sorting  hides  and  other  goods  in  U.S.    free  ports. 
The  percentage  of  high  value  leather  goods  which  pass  through  Logan  indicates 
that  there  also  may  be  a  potential  market  for  an  airport  foreign  trade  zone  which 
provides  facilities  for  servicing  materials  in  this  category. 


1     Electronics  firms  are  not  included  in  this  total  as  their  trade  is  predomin- 
antly by  air  freight. 


T  A  P.  T 


LEADING  AIR  IIvlPORTS:     LOgAN  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT 
JANUARY  -  DECEMBER,    196R 


Conimodity 


Foot  w  <■  ■  ct  r ,    -i_<j  ci  t ;  1  .- 
For  Males 

Internal  Connbustion 
Engine  Parts 

Footwear,    Leather 
For  Ladies 

Leathers 

Interna,l  CoiTiDusuion 
Engines  and  Parts 

FootAvear,    Leather 
For  Ladies 

Machinery  and 
Mechanical  Equip- 
ment and  Parts 

Magnetic  Recording 
Tape 

Office  Machine  Parts 

Footwear,    Leather 

Leathers 

Fo  otw  ear,    Le  athe  r 
For  Men 

Natural  and  Synthetic 
Industrial  Diamond 
Powder  or  Dust 

Works  of  Art,   Antiques 

Office  Machine  Parts 

Women's  and  Girls 
Wearing  Apparel 

Gloves,    Leather 


vjJ  J 

Value              ■ 
,522,43-. 

(000  i 

1 .  ? ;-'  J 

S^uliu    Coiontry 
of  Import 

Italy 

1 1  j . . 

3 

,069,820 

Canada 

70.9 

1 

,734,757 

Italy 

515 

i 

,699,385 

United  Kingdom 

16 

999,607 

United  Kingdom 

271 

965,391 

Spain 

133 

962,999 

■ 

France 

.u3 

786,259 

West  Germany 

11 

706,754 

Republic  of  China  (Taiwan) 

302 

692,382 

United  Kingdom 

146 

617,624 

France 

[        285 

610,682 

Spain 

i 

1 

599,744 

Ireland 

1 

525,454 

1 
France                                          ; 

:          38 

478,810 

United  Kingdom                      ; 

79 

474,  492 

Italy                                               I 

1 

29 



460,522 

1 

Italy                                               1 

TABLE  I  (CONTINUED) 


;Coi"nniou;i,y 


Antique  s 

Paintings,  Pastels, 

etc. 

I 

ILeathi^r,   Goat  and 
'    Kid 

;Women's  and  Girls' 
;    "Wearing  Apparel 

Works  of  Art,  Antiques 

^Measuring,    Testing, 
1    Controlling  Inst. 
j    and  Parts,   etc. 

Lenses,    Eyeglasses, 
Frames  and  Parts 

JLeathcrs,    Calf  and 
I    Kid 

jTextile  Machine  ry 

!    and  Parts 

I 

jMachiaiery  and  Machine 

Parts 


(00.0) 
3 


\'  aiu.^: 


e  Country 
Qt  Import 


80 

1 

62 

46 
85 


190 


United  Kingdom 
443,  796      j    United  Kingdom 

I 
443,  545  Spain 


4?R.  6?3       .    West  Germany 

420,  930      i    Switzerland 
338,082      i     United  Kingdom 


323, 726      !     France 


I     318.369      i     Belgium  and  Lvixembourg 
316,417      j     West  Germany 


316,359      !     United  Kingdom 


l__Tools 


Source:    U.S.    Department  of  Cominerce.     FT  Pv.eport  No.  IM-154. 


The  future  market  for  a  foreign  trade  zone  at  Logan  Airport  may  in- 
clude air  freight  traffic  which  currently  is  landing  at  Kennedy  or  Newark. 
In  addition,   international  flights  ca^ying  passengers  may  be  attracted  by 
an  airport  zone.     In  1966,   almost  97,000  short  tons  of  jet  fuel  was  imported 
through  the  Port  of  Boston.  "  If  a  foreign  trade  zone  was  ava.ilable,   this  jet 
fuel  could  be  sold  directly  to  airlines  for  use  on  foreign  flights  from  Logan. 
There  would  be  no  tariff  or  quota  requirements  on  such  transactions. 

The  major  constraint  on  the  size  of  an  airport  sector  of  a  foreign 
trade  zone  is  the  ability  of  Logan  Airport  to  handle  increased  air  cargo  traffic. 
A  proportion  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  flights  carrying  merchandise 
in  international  trade  has  already  been  diverted  to  Bangor,   Maine,  because 
the  facilities  and  space  for  handling  large  increases  in  traffic  are  available 
there. 

3 .     User  Advantages 

Appendix  C-page  60  presents  various  advantages  and  savings  to  users  which 
may  be  made  possible  by  conducting  activities  in  a  foreign  trade  zone.   Appendix 
D  -  page  61  lists  product  criteria  and  competitive  considerations  which  may 
be  helpful  to  the  user  in  deterniining  his  product's  suitability  to  servicing 
in  a  foreign  trade  zone. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations,    a  primary  factor  in' determining  the 

profit  which  may  accrue  to  a  firm  using  a  zone  is  the  effect  of  the  Kennedy 
Rovmd  on  tariff  rates  for  particular  coinmodities.     Tables  II  and  III  list  the 
average  tariffs  on  several  inajor  regional  imports  before  and  after  the 
Kennedy  Round.     Whenever  possible  the  tables  show  the  quantity  or  va.lue  of 
imports  passing  through  the  Port  of  Boston  or  Logan  Airport.     Table  IV 
presents  the  percentages  calculated  of  U.S.   imports  to  total  U.S.  production. 
Since  specific  regional  data  on  imports  have  not  been  collected,  the  figures 
in  Table  IV  representing  the  value  of  New  England  imports  were  calculated 
based  tipon  the  assumption  that  New  England  industrial  groups  use  various 
classes  of  inpvits  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  their  siniilariy  classified 


1     U.S.    Department  of  Commerce  Report  SM305,  .SM305IT 
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counterparts  reside.;  i.  ^j.~.^wLiej:e  in  the  i..  .s,    and  that  a  similar 

proportional  share  of  their  production  inpui,  is  imported. 

Comparing  these  tables  tKe  '    '^  -   -    j  industry  groups  may  benefit 

'''""■"■       '"' ""  <-..-,,i..  -,-,, - .-  -  ..  -.-        .  ictions  are  implemented: 

a.  tries  importing  thi  lie  Port  of  Boston  by  industry 
•  i,.'-'i- p  designation: 

]  .  Leather  Footwear 

Z.  Cutlery,    Handtools,   Hardv/are..    etc. 

3.  Lighting'and  Wiring  Devic 

4.  Plastic  Products 

5.  Ajjparel 

6.  Miscellaneous  Textile  Fabrics 

b.  Industries  im^porting  througli  Logan  International  Airport: 

1.  Leather  Footwear 

2.  Electrical  Distribution  Products 

3.  Jewelry  (Natural  and  Synthetic)  and  Silverware 

4.  Mechanical  Measuring  Devices 

5.  Apparel 

6.  Toys  and  Sporting  Goods 

These  lists  are  not  necessarily  in  order,   but  prov.iac-  a  uasis 
for  promoting:  '    f^-reign  trade  zone  among  those  industries  which  may 
benefit  the  mo.-i  iruin  savings  on  imports.     For  these  industry  groups, 
advantages  may  arise  fron'i  minimizing  transportation  costs  and  customs 
duties  by  eliminating  damaged  or  sub-standard  merchandise,   by  repacking 
goods  in  more  convenient  forna,    and  by  preparing  goods  to  comply  with  iraport 
regulations.     Manufacturing  of  raw  materials  into  a  final  product  may  also 
result  in  savings,    if  the  duty  on  the  raw  inputs  is  higher  than  the   duty  on  the   . 
manufactured  good.     Potential  customers  for  a  foreign  trade  zone  may  also 
be  found  ainong  foreign  entrepreneurs  engaged  in  manufacturing  for  the  U,  S. 
domestic  market.     The  very  successful  free  airport  zone  at  Shannon,    Ireland, 
for  example,    is  being  used  for  manufacturing  by  the  Japanese  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  iinport  quotas. 
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The  Arthur  -  :es  that,    "the  economic 

fea£,ibility  of  a  free  traclf'  ,  instance  upon  positive 

indications  that  a  zon.  r  morr  :>f  the  basic,  trade  zone 

functions.  "        While  the  i.  justification  of  a  foreign 

trade  zone  for  the  Bostor,  nay  b  ,i  upon  import  trade,   medium 

and  long-term  use  of  a  duty -free  zone  will  depend  upon  performance  of  re- 
export functions  11. 

Reexport  trade,  using  a  foreign  trade  zone,  may  develop  in  situations 
which  require  importing  foreign  commodities  to  be  processed  by  American 
labor  and  equipment  or  mixed  v,  nestic  components  and  then  exported 

for  broad.      The  electronics  complex  of  Greater  Boston  is  uniquely 

suited  to  this  type  of  foreign  commerce.      The  1969-1970  Directorx  - 

ternational  Trade  of  Greater  Boston  records  over   133  electronics  firms 
and  related  industries  involved  in  foreign  tra^de  activities  (see  Appendix  G   - 
page  68).    Of  this  total,  20  companies  import  foreign  components  to  combine 
with  doi^stic  parts,    the  final  product  going  to  both  United  States  and 
foreign  markets. 

There  are  also  37  non-electronic  manufacturing  firms  which  import, 
process,    and  reexport  merchar.dise.     Of  these  the  following  would  seem  to  be 
potential  users  of  a  foreign  ii  one  in  Boston  for  assemblv  and  roe.x-nort 

purposes : 

a.  Non-electrical  machinery. 

b.  Instrunaents  and  related  products,    especially  mechanical 
•  measuring  devices. 

c.  Leathei  products. 

There  have  been  two  recent  developments  which  have  improved  Boston's 
position  somewhat  in  regard  to  reexport  trade.      First,    the  result  of  the 
Kennedy  Round  Agreements  is  th.it  duties  on  ra-w  material  imports  to  the 
U.S.    have  not  been  reduced  as  m:uch  as  the  import  duties  paid  by  European 
customers  for  U.S.    prodvictg.     This  makes  a  New  England  zone  part- 
icularly attractive.     Overall,   foreign  tariff  reductions  on  imports  and 
final  products  will  provide  considerable  export  potential  for  New  England 


Arthur  D.    Little,    op.    cit.  ,   p.    3. 
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manufacturers.     Second,    the  decision,    made  in  July  of  this  year  by 
President  Nixon  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  approving  certain  air- 
lines to  operate  transpacific  routes,    has  given  Boston  three  U.S.    airlines-- 
American,    Trans -World,    and  United --serving  the  Hawaiian  market. 
American  Airlines  is  also  starting  service  to  Australia,   while  TWA  flies 
to  the  Orient.     This  development  may  have  great  potential  significance  for 
an  airport  sector  of  a  free  port  ,     For  example,    electronic  components 
from  Japan  could  be  shipped  to  Logan  and  i-nixed  with  domestic  components, 
with  the  finished  product  being  sold  in  European  markets. 

In  addition,    a  free  port  in  Boston  Harbor  may  permit  the  port 
to  attract  cargo  for  transshipment  by  serving  as  a  consolidation  port  of 
shiploads  of  cargo  between  Europe,    South  America,    and  the  Far  East. 
Asa  last  port  of  call  in  a  coastwise  service  from  the  Far  East  and  South 
America  serving  the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States  and,    as  the  closest 
port  to  Europe,   there  may  be  major  advantages  to  such  an  operation.     As 
most  of  the  transshipment  cargoes  originate  in  foreign  ports,    a  free  port 
is  required  to  permit  transshipment  in  bond.       This  type  of  arrangement 
would,    furtherniore,    assist  in  balancing  import  and  export  coinmodity  flow. 

C.     Development  of  an  Industrial  Park 

The  concept  of  coinbining  an  industrial  park  and  a  foreign  trade 
zone  is  of  interest,    due  to  the  possibility  that  interaction  of  the  services 
and  facilities  of  both  may  prove  more  advantageous  in  stimulating  industry 
engaged  in  international  trade  than  if  both  devices  were  operated  separately. 

The  justification  of  industrial  park  development  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  savings  in  capital  investinent  arising  from  the  establishment 
of  several  firms  in  the  same  area.     This  does  not  seein  to  supplement  the 
purpose  of  a  foreign  trade  zone  in  any  obvious  manner.      However,    there  is 
little  or  no  experience  of  combining  the  operations  of  these  two  devices 
which  could  aid  in  evaluating  possible  interactions. 
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I'here  seems  to  be  two  potential  cl?r^-es  of  iisers  for  an  indas- 
trial  park  whicli  is  part  of  a  dvity-exe  lirnis  which 

are  involved  in  se'  vhich  con'lri  benefit  from  the 

u.-e  of  American  t'.  ??y  and  equiy  ompanies  interestC' 

in  u.-ing  such  facii  cport.     Both  categoric; 

of  users  could,    in  all  probability,   benefi  <  an  industrial  site  which  provides 

conaplete  utility  and  transp;.  cilities,    together  witli  repair  and  other 

services,   but  which  is  also  ad  v-e  and  quota -exempt  area.     Indicative 

of  the  degree  of  response  which  this  concept  has  generated  is  the  fact  that 
nuaicrous  firms  have  reque  <\  operatioii  of  this  form  in  the  New  York 

Foreign-Trade  Zone.  Lack  of  available  space  at  New  York's  zone  has  re- 
sulted in  the  planned  construction  of  such  a  park  at  the  recently  authorized 
N(>w   Tersev  Foi-ni  ii-n-Ti-adc-  .r  Bavonnf:. 

D .       Benefits  to  the  City  of  Boston 

A  foreign  trade  zone  is  a  device  for  stimulating  international  trade. 
There  are  two  groups  of  activities  which  may  be  strongly  affected  by  this 
primary  purpose: 

a.       Services  to  ocean  vessals  and  aircraft  and  seaport  and 
airport  operations, 

b„       Manufacturing  or  manipulation  of  goods  in  foreign  trade. 

Both  of  these  c^.^^.<ries  of  activities   represent  potential  sources  of 
employi-nent  and   '- -'^-^^nue  to  the  City  of  Boston. 

1.       Direct  .Employment 

Table  V  presents  estiinates  of  the  number  of  persons  who  may  be. 
directly  employed  by  an  operational  foreign  trade  zone  in  the  Boston 
area.      The  potential  employment  involved  in  storing,    sorting,   grading, 
marking,    repackaging,    and  other  manipulations  was  derived  by  inultiplying 
the   148  non-electronic  and   7  electronic  firms  by  8  part-time  man -years  em- 
ployment (or  4  full-time  man-y.ears),      which  is  the  average,  employment 
per  enterprise  in  the  7  operating  U.   S,   foreign-trade  zones.      The  resulting 
figure  of  620  persons  does  not  account  for  large-scale  manipulation  activities 
which  have  been  limited  in  existing  U.   S.     zones   by   insufficient  land  space 
availability.      The  figures  for  eraployment  in  manufacturing  and  assembly 
operations  are  to  be  considered  crude  e  s  at  most.     Calculations 
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i  ena;> 


Employes  in  storin^.  ..    grading, 

iTiarking,    repackaging,    and  other  manipu- 
lations : 

a.       zone  serving  Greater  Boston 
Industries  only 

Empioyed.  in  nianufactLi  iid  assennbly: 

a.  zone  serving  Greate.r  Boston 
Industries  only 

b.  zone  ,  tassachusetts 
Industries 

c.  zone  serving  Nevi'  England 
Industries 


620 


184 


410 


937 


-sSee  text  for  explanation  of  tliis  Table, 
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.>  ^  .  .,   based  upon  1965  da,,..  ,_  .  ....^^  .,.,    vc..  .^..U;, 

proportions  of  iinports  to  total  prov.^.v  ,j.on  by  i^^  ....  .  ■.  .    ^.v-.^p.     Thu  ,. ,.  - 
suiting  figures,    consequf"'^'"!^-     r""^  '^'^p.tie  for  this  year  and  do  not  re- 
flect trends  in  increasin^^  ^.^odi^^,  o^j.  and  employment.     Due  to  the  un- 
availability or  non-comparabilr--  -     .'-j-     ^.  i,,  <^    .  ♦■^llowing  categories 
were  used  to  calculate  potential  ernpioyn-ieni:     iv..eiaiworking,    Machinery, 
SIC  354;  General  Industrial  "    -  -i--  -    -y^   SIC-356;  Special  Industry  ^'- 
chinery,    SIC  355;  Office  Maciiincb,   oiC  357;  Comnnunication  Equip;nt;j),i, 
SIC  366;  Electronic  Components,   SIC  367;  Lighting  and  Wiring,   SIC  364; 
Electrical  Distribution  Products,   SIC  361;  Mechanical  Measuring  Devices, 
SIC  382;  and  Cutlery,  Hand  Tools,   Hardware,   SIC  342.     The  statements 
below  provide  additional  information  which  could  not  be  quantified  for 
IU-.  ■  ible  V  but  which  are  impo'rtant  considerations  in  evaluating  tlie 

feasibility  of  a  foreign  trade  zone  in  the  Boston  area: 

a.  Table  V  calculations  include  only  Mechanical  Measuring  Devices 
from  the  SIC  2-digit  category  "instrunaents  and  related  products". 
Nevertheless,    in  the   I960- 1966  period  the  2-digit  industry  group 
registered  the  la.rgest  percentage  gain  among  the  exported  inanu- 
factures  of  the  State.     Sales  of  $76.  9  million  in  1966  represented 
an  increase  of  134  percent  over  I960.     Mechanical  measuring 
devices  provided  more  than  half  of  the  industry's  sales  abroad. 

b.  Lack  of  data  prohibited  including  the  leather  and  ]  products 
industries  in  Table  V.     New  Engia     '  '        Is  the  nation  in  employ- 
ment and  value  added  in  leatlier  an.        ..^^ler  goods.     Massachusetts 
ranks  first  in  the  United  States  in  the  export  of  leather  and  leather 
products. 

c.  Non-electrical  and  electrical  machinery  industry  groups  are  the 
leading  participants  in  international  trade  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts.     The  raajor  exporting  and  importing  3 -digit  categories 
of  these  groups  are  included  in  Table  V,   with  the  exception  of 
engines  and  turbines.     However,    the  Tab'''^  f^nnf.-.  -^<,f  vt-v^nal  the 
trends  of  expanding  trade  for  these  Indus  ctrical 
machinery  registered      a  67  percent  increase  between  I960  and 
1966.      Overseas  sales  of  electrical  inachinery  nearly  doubled 
in  value  between  I960  and  1963.         Electrical  machinery  now 
ranks  first  in  employment  in  the  State.     In  Greater  Boston  there 
are  seven  electronic  firins  v.'hich  import  components  to  mix  v%'ith 
domestic  components,   producing  a  final  product  for  sale  overseas, 
and  in  the  United  States.     These  seven  companies  employ  over 
300  workers  for   assembly  and  fabrication  (enaplo^Tnent  figures  are 
not  available  for  three  addinonal  companies).      Two  of  the  seven 


U.   S.   Department  of  Coinmerce.     F_  ■--  froin         __ 1966. 

(Document  No.    301-026/169.     April,    r9o8.  ) 


^Ibid. 
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cornorai  ?or'S    :-:--inlov  r/T-n-'-:  Ihnr.    10.  000  people  in  tlies..    .-     .- 

J^b  electronics  should  be 

d.  consorx  i£^L  either  Raytheon  or  Syivania 
e  aj-;  into  -rfrvU-irt!::  en  a  large  scale. 
i\5  ictory  to  train  hard- 
core aiicinpiGycd  !■.  .  trunic  assembly  operations.     A  similar 

'scheme   v::,-'-'    \-:C\    wr  11    rOTiTiC-r  !  i  ('m   with    r.   >  s»m1)1  in  c    r  DTn'-iniU'ji'' :_ 

in  a  Ic 


I'  X' 


. ...ent  in  a  free   port  rnay  be 

increasec  ppropriate  adjustment  for  local 

conditions)    a  gran.  .n  similar. to  that  offered  in  Puerto 

Rico.^    Unr'-^r  ;!-,-•  "!"  ;-;.-.,;-  c.-i^.-.-ie,    firxTis  located  ''■■■■  ^''.^c-- 

Mayague:  ennploy  30  or  rt'. 

ployees  are  eligible  ior  a  special  incentive  grant  from  cue  Puerto 

Rico    Industrial    De".'"^^ 'T '■'"'"' '^  ■'■■'■    C'-r^':~-'r,\-:,-r\\r   vx.-l-i-ic-l-',    r-^;-\   lit-3    n*^(:rl     fn  r    -fn  i^ 

following  purposes 

1.  I  raiiimg  oi  ^>..^^v,..  visory  personnel. 

2.  Paying  salaries  of  supervisory  personnel  while 
training  production  workers. 

3.  Payment  of  rent  on  buildings  (up  to  two  years). 

4.  Paying  interest  on  mortgages  for  the  purchase  of 
factory  buildings. 

5.  Full  or  partial  payment  of  freight  on  machinery  and 
equipment  from  origin  of  shipment  to  the  plant. 

6.  Paying  cost  of  additional  facilities  required  to  carry 
on  tiie  operations,    such  as  power  stations,    trans- 
formers,   electrical  installations,    costs  of  install  \ 
machinery  and  equips-       ■'      etc. 

7.  For  other  purposes,    subject  to  approval  by  PRIDCO's 
Special  Investment  Cornmittce. 

e.       In  agreement  v/itli  the  findings  of  mc  iNiev/  England  Pv.egional     . 
Coniniiss ion's  report  on  Ex^^anding  the  Region's  Foreign  Trade 
data  on  imports  and  information  on  tlie  proportion  of  foreign  in- 
puts to  domestic  production  for  various  industry  groups  are  most 
inadequate  and  prevents  a  more  accurate  estimation  of  ch'rect  em- 
ployment.    A  survey  of  industries  in  the  main  potenti  ■  groups 
listed  previously  in  this  feasibility  study  seeins  to  be  uie  only  way 
to  develop  more  reliable  employment  figures. 

2.       Indirect  liiiiijjiuyuient 


.'  *-'  i.    L  I  i  J  i  J   t  ^ 


The  impact  of  a  foreign  trade  zone  on  employme;.,   w^^p. 
the  City  of  Boston  may  not  be  assessed  properly  without  considering  indirect 
employment.     For  exaixvple,    it  has  been  estimated  by  the  Business  Research 


Tlie  Commoaiwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,   Oific  -v-nomic   ,\cbecirch.     Mayague 

Foreign-Trade  Zone.     November,    1967,    P;  -13. 
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Department  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  that  the  value  of  New 
England  industrial  exports  was  over  $1.  5  billion  in  1967.      Of  these 
exports  almost  85  percent  were  shipped  through  the  Port  of  New  York 
rather  than  Boston.     According  to  an  export  study  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,    it  was  estimated  that  each  $100  million  of  exports 
creates  and  supports,    9,  100  jobs.      Based  on  this  estimate,    the  potential 
employment  opportunities  in  the  Boston  area  could  be  on  the  order  of 
116,  000  jobs.      If  a  free  port  in  Boston  diverted  only  a  small  percentage 
of  these  exports,    the  impact  in  terms  of  indirect  employment  opportunities 
would  be  significant. 

Seaport  operations  are  especially  notable  for  the  number  of  jobs 
they  generate.      Table  VI  lists  the  types  of  related  einployment  and  in- 
come.     In  a  Boston  foreign  trade  zone  with  approximately  1,  000  persons 
directly  employed  (that  is,    the  zone  would  be  servicing  the  leading  poten- 
tial users  of  some  industries  in  Greater  Boston  and  some  from  other  parts 
of  Massachusetts  but  not  outside  the  State,    according  to  employment  figures 
in  Table  V),    the  indirect  employment  would  be  approximately  6,  000  persons. 

Translating  eniployinent  figures  into  monetary  terms,    for  every  -ne 

dollar  produced  by  port  activities,    at  least  two  dollars  are  spent  on  related 

2 

activities.        The  Massachusetts  Port  Authority  estimates  that  wages  and 

salaries  generated  from  general  cargo  iTioved  through  the  Port  are  equivalent 
to  $18  per  ton,    while  those  from  bulk  cargo  movement  are  approximately  $3 
per  ton.     A  foreign-trade  zone  in  the  Port  of  Boston  could  act  as  a  major 
force  in  developing  general  cargo  flow  with  its  advantage  in  income  generation 
over  bulk  cargo. 


Based  upon  ratios  of  the  number  of  port  jobs  to  the  number  employed  in  water- 
side industries.      The  ratios  calculated  included  the  following  employment  cat- 
egories:    index    .  1  54,    marine  transportation  (ocean  transport  coastwise.,    local 
water  transport);   index     .  1  52,  auxiliary  marine  transportation  (niarine  termi- 
nals,   services  auxiliary  to  water  transport  performed  by  government,    customs 
brokers  and  freight  forwarders,    and  maritime  supplies;   index     .  094,    land 
transportation     trucking,    railroading,    warehousing);   and  index     .  295,    port 
trade  and  finance     foreign  banking,    marine  insurance  and  admiralty  lav/,    ar- 
rangement of  transportation,    exporting  and  importing).      Statistics  for  the 
Port  of  New  York  were  used  as  the  base  of  reference  for  deriving  the  ratios, 
due  to  lack  of  available  employment  information  and  the  absence  of  port  in- 
dustries in  Boston  harbor. 

2 
U.    S.    Federal  Maritiine  Cominission,    op.    cit.  ,  p.    18. 
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TAB  L ' 


X  (-lilCD    L,'i 


BY   S:.  U.  ■. 


OK  r 


TIONS 


iJ^isbvirseniei' 


•c  in  Port 


Tug  hire 
Z.       Line  running 

3.  no.    '■  rs  -rv 

(Federal  Services) 

4.  Immigration  service 

5.  Entrat>ce  and  clearance  fees 

6.  Customs  overtime 

(Labor) 

7.  Stevedoring 

8.  Clerking,    checking,   watchman 

9.  Cleaning,    fitting,    equipment  renting 

(Repair  Service) 

10.  Repairs 

11.  Structural  alterations 

12.  Special  cargo  fiV-"-" 

(Supplies  and  Chandlery) 

13.  Foodstuffs 

14.  Hardware 

1  5.  .  Lubricants 

1  6.  Laundry  and  cleaning 

17.  Cordage 

I  8.  Medical 

19.  Miscellaneous 

(Fuel) 

20.  Bunker  fuel 

21.  Water 

22.  -Miscellaneous  services 


II. 


Port  and  Terminal  Income 


23.  Cargo  stevedoring 

24.  Heavy-life  crane  service 

25.  Car  loading  and  unloading 
2  6.  Handling 

27.  Storage 

2  8,  Demurrage 

2<,'.     ■   Top  w' 


Lioc 


:d  itei'i  ugs  and  sundries 

•J.' 'u  ^  ^ashery  d^  ^.'i-,;^pf 

i'ransnortation 

37.  Tav  staurant,    entertainment 

38.  (•  .^ping 

39.  C 

Port  Services 

40.  Steamship  acjency  services 

41.  Custon.  ■•okerage 

42.  F  '      iorv,'<irding 

43.  \  using 

44.  Marine  insurance 

45.  r:     ''  ' 

46.  .     C  'ilty  brokerage 

47.  I  -veys 

48.  Iniernaiional  trace  '■  'ixion 
49-        Advertising  and  pro               i 

0.        Communications  (telephone  and  telegraph) 


c 


Source:     Board  of  Karbor  Commissioners,    City  of  Milvi'aukee,    Impact  of 
the  Milwaukee  Public  Port  Develc  •  -^  Economy,   A 

report  to  Hon.      Henry  Vv".    Maier,  ,  ,    p.    12.     Re- 

produced in  New  England  Regional  Cominission,    Regional  Transportation 
Needs  (November,    1968),    pp.    221-222. 


?     is  diiTicuii  to  pi  •   tiiis  iype 

of  operation  '■  '"t"  zone  at 

S--,Hnnon  Airp  Loys  app^  300  persoA-is  in 

intei-national  ie  of  employ   ■  .hich  may  arise 

from  the  func  ie. 

3.        RevenU'.  tv 


Direct  revenue  to  on  is  difficult  to  predict.     A  foreign- 

trade  zone  is  legally  clas.  a  public  utility,    and  although  it  is  outside 

the  jurisdiction  of  U.    S.    Customs,    it  rem.ains  v/ithin  the  U.    S.     taxation 
ritory.       This  means  that  the  zone  could  be  taxed  by  the  local  and   Si'ate 

governments.     In  the  case  of  several  U.    S.    foreign-trade  zones,    it  seems 

2 
that  exernption  from  various  state  and  local  taxes  has  been  granted. 

Revenues  to  the  City  miight  v/ell  vary  depending  xxpon  grantee  and 

operator  designations.        If  for  example,   the  State  of  Massachusetts  was  the 

grantee,    the  City  of  Boston  may  decide  to: 

a.  Levy  property  taxes. 

b.  Apply  land  taxes  to  encourage  capiiaj.  mvcsinicnr  m  Di;i.i.n;rv- 
and  in  providing  facilities,  thereby,  indirectly  fostering  in- 
creased employinent  opportunites. 

c.  Exempt  the  zone  from  local  taxes,  initially  or  permanently, 
to  encourage  the  development  of  the  zone. 

If,    on  the  other  hand,    the  City  of  Boston  would  be  the  grantee  and 
some  other  public  or  private  agency  v/ould  be  the  operator,    the  City  inay 
decide  that  a  leasing  arrangement  would  be  acceptable,    such  as  that  which 
exists  between  the  City  of  New  York  and  New  York  Foreign- Trade  Zone  Op-  . 
erators,    Inc.      These  several  alternatives  for  providing  reveunue  for  the  City, 
while  insuring  an  economically  viable  zone,    requires  early  decision  as  it  may 
deterraine  which  party  v/ill  apply,  to  become  the  grantee. 


San  Antonio,    Texas,    did  have  an  airport  zone  v^hich  closed  after  three  years  ■ 
loss.      However,  unlike  the  facilities  proposed  for  Logan,    the  San  Antonio  zone 
suffered  f'-^^-'-"  iJ'--   i:ilr:nd  location  ^■"•rl  l-ic''  i:>i"  a   r  r.i-nnlp'nir'n!  in.'   Kf-anor'.  rrcn   sector 

This  practice  is  followed  for  Honuiula's  zone.  3  can  only  be  as- 

sur---'^  4-,.  ...-•.^<    ■, . .-  '1-,.:.  ■i,-r,,^o  zones  at  Seattle  -•  lin  =  tf1  ■nj'iri  th^, 

fac  i-1  reports  contJ. 

like  Liie  (' 
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pri\ 
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of  existing  U.   S,   zones.     T; 

throughout  the  world.     Of  ti..  .. 

United  States  have  been  among  ^.^  .,.„...  „. 

and  reports  issued  by  the  zones  and  interes.^ 

of  probleiTis  which  have  prevented  more  effici 
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Able 
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:OSt  notably  the  New 
■.r;-(o.rm.     This  has 
1  commitments 
one  facilities,   particularly 
have  been  profitable 
ate.     As  a  result, 
■  is  under -utilizi 


1.  Leasi)  angements  in  somc 
York  i  or i::j.gn- Trade  Zone,   ha\ 
made  lessees  reluctant  to  undertake 
that  Vv'ould  require  investmc 
in  the  New  York  Zone  where  v 
to  the  lessee  without  any  inves 
structures  are  antiquated  ai 

2.  Lack  of  foresight  in  reserv'  quate  space  for  manufacturin. 
activities  has  been  a  persisvciu  problem.     Original  app]-> '- <^n" 
for  establishin'-  zones   should  include  area  for  expansior 

the  annu:  -ns  Zone,    it  was  stated  tliat 

proposal  lor  nianu.ucturiDg  a.-.vities  could  not  be  accepted 
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The  S 


„        _  ,-e  full 
-ssibil  '  manv  ing  at  zones.  ' 

These  three  problems  do  not  seem  to  be  insurmountable  obtacles  to  a 
Boston  zone.     However,    initiative  in  prom^  Jideavors  and  careful  olanniri- 

of  land  ?.llocation  and  leasing  policy  woul :'  be  essential. 

Arthur  D.    Little  report  c  chi  free  port  attribvit-s  ihr-  lacTr 

of  su._  .  on  the  "oa-rt  of  IT.    S.    foreipn-l  rarle  y.ones  to  t^//o  adniH 

a.  Amer  riiis  are  too  iiigii  on  goods  that  might  otnerw-ise  be 
handl'-:,-     -.  .:ie  zones. 

b.  The  Uhited  States  is  not  a  natural  reexporting  nation.     Imports 
consist  in  large  part  of  bulk  raw  materials  which  ordinarily  are 
shipped  directly  from  receiving  ports  to  inland  factories.^ 

tariff  issue  (a)  should  not  present  a  problem  once  the  Kennedy 
Round  agreeinents  are  implemented.     In  the  case  of  Boston,    the  second 
reason  (b)  is  not  as  valid  as  for  other  U.   S.    free  trade  areas.     The  major 
portion  of  Massachusetts  ma,nufacturing  companies  engaging  in  international 
trade  are  within  tiie  Greater  Boston  area.     There  are  only  short  distances  of 
overland  movement  involved  in  servicing  these  firms.      In  addition,    Boston 
is  favored  with  a  number  of  electrical  and  non-electrical  machinery  industries 
which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  carrying  out  certain  reexporting  functions  in 
a  foreign-trade  zc!.'. 


William  A.    Dymaza,    "New  Opportunities  at  Foreign-Trade  Zones", 
Michig?in  Business  Review  LJuly,    1965),    p.    5. 

2 

Arthur  D.    j^il  U'-,  ,  cp.    cit.  ,    p.    :;j. 


Tile   i^u.,cii;ional  K<- 
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The  lucctijuiTu  L  ci..)nyj.uerciL,iaas  o  -,  traae  must  be  viewed 

on  both  a  large  and  si-aall-sca""  ''"n  the  y.  '         '  foreign  trade 

zone  located  in  Boston  has  beei.  aiscussed  pruvjousiy  m  regard  to  the 
hinterland  which  it  could  serv        '       Greater  Boston,   the  State  of 
Massachusetts,   and  the  New  E-giaad  regi-:  '  hikages  with  air-routes 

to  the  Orient  and  the  port  of  call  standing  ox  uiie  seaport  have  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  reexport  and  transshipment  potential 
of  a  Boston  zone. 

On  a  local  scale,   a  number  of  physical  and  geographic  char- 
istics  are  important  when  investigating-a  particular  site:  water  depth, 
protection  from  storms  and  rough  seas,   accessibility  for  employees, 
links  with  various  inodes  of  transportation,   and  land  availability  for 
construction  of  warehouses  and  other  structures. 

Any  number  of  potential  sites  in  Boston  Harbor  provide  Vv-ater  depths 
of  30  feet  or  nnore.     Such  depths  would  n:aeet  the  requirenaents  of  ships  carry- 
ing general  cargo.     However,   if  the  establishment  of  a  special-function  sub- 
zone  dealing  with  oil  or  other  raw  materials  in  bulk  were  considered,    site 
requirements  v^ould  be  complicated  due  to  the  demands  for  greater  water 
depths,   nnaneuvering  space  and  docking  facilities  by  the  "super  tankers". 

The  harbor  provides  a  nuinber  of  areas  which  enjoy  good  shelter 
from  rough  water,    good  transportation  linkages  and  good  general  access 
but  which  are  not  developed  for  sliipping  purposes  or  are  underutilized. 
Since  nnost  of  these  developed  or  developable  waterfront  areas  lie  within 
a  2  to  3  inile  radius  of  the  center  of  Boston,    any  potential  site  would  be  well 
located  with  respect  to  business  services,    including  fiiiancing  and  insurance. 
Similarly,    Logan  Airport's  proxiinity  to  the  downtown  make  it  an  attractive 
site  for  a  specialized  sub-zone. 

Table  VII  gives  the  area  size  of  the  present  U.S.   foreign  trade  zones. 
As  may  be  seen  by  this  table,   the  areas  vary  greatly  and  are  very  small 
in  some  cases,   especially  when  compared  to  European  free  ports.     Copen- 
hagen at  208.  5  acres  and  Stockholm  at  130  acres,  for  example,   are  con- 
sidered small  by  European  standards.     Land  availability  is  especially  im- 
portant for  possible  i-n,anufacturing  activities  or  a  conabined  industrial 
park  and  foreign  trade  zone.     The  availability  of  it  land  nmay  be  a 
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'  DESCRTPT^ON 

Incw   xorK  iiatea  j^rea  usee: 

^.5-50"' 


1 

New  Orleans 
Proposed  Sab -7 

i  area  -  312,732  sq. 
.pen  a.rea  -  345,  080  sq.    ft. 

ft. 

Sa.n  Francisco 

7  acres 

33  Berry  Street 

Covered  -  48,625  sq.    ft. 
Open  -  5,  825  sq.    ft. 

128  King  Street 
Covered  -  61,411  sq.    ft 


Seattle  3  1/2  acre  Covered  -27,000  sq.   ft. 

Open  -  15,  000  sq.    ft. 


Honolulu  14  acTP^  Covered  -■   178,000  sn      ff 

,  Open  -  10  acres 

i  Additional  500  acres  for 

;  Industri?''  v-.-n.-;  .i^ion  on 

!  Rainbov. 


Mayaguez,  35  acres  :        20  acres  in  use 

i  Puerto  Rico  ; 

!     Subzone:  Penuelas  ',        62.  5  acres 

i  ; 

iTol:  ■        5   1/2  acre; 


! 


iBay  County  i  2.  6  acres  1  Covered  -  3,000  sq.    ft.                     | 

JMichigan  1  '  Open  -   109,950  sq.    ft.'  j 

Subzone  1  !  8.  4  acres  j  I 

Subzone  2  '  10. 2  acres  '  ; 


iBayonne  |     10.3  acres  j       Covered   10,000  sq.    ft. 

Nev  -y  I  j 

! 


Source:     1968  Report  of  Tnc  j;  orei^n- i -caa',"  /.unr.a  j^r-uciru  to  '.  S.    Co 
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;  in  site  f  n  is  the  desirability  of  a  zone 

'My  th:  be  de'  '-om  ?.n  evaluation 


j-t^'Crt.  Li  I. ' 


I\  •-;'.'/  Englan''  '^"^ ' 

Slation.     Su^:;  c  ^i^;_i. 

sub-zone,    thus  provJAu,.; 

the  zone  could  be  conve-'      '"■    ■--'--^-  -     -^  ' 

and  foreign,   without  the  cciiii-'iic  .■l  f-no. 

imposed  by  qtiotas.     Sub-zones  for  ui^.play  " 


■  c  ontempla ..  .^  ■.! 
ji  the  South 
.t;_!.  a  foreign-trade 
ted  or  fabricated  within 
--,. .     both  domestic 

:'.x-ab  or  cue  restrictions 
''"  ' '        .'.ved  to  be  quite 


successful  at  the  Puerto  Rican  and  San  Frcirici^ciin  loreign  cra-de  zones. 
C .     The  Legal  Requirements 

1.     General-Purpose  Zones  .    -acialty  Sub-Zones 

Appendix  H  presents  a  description  and  explatiation    of  the  provisiuny 
of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act.     By  law  each  port  of  entry  is  entitled  to 
at  least  one  zone.     The  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone  Act  and  the 
regulations  of  the  Foreign   Trade  Zones  Board  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
pose  no  major  difficulties  to  the  rossible  ■  ^3liment  c'  oral  purpose 

zone  in  the  Boston  area.     Hov  if  a  special  purpoE_      ,._    :  .  .le  is  desired,  ' 

evidence  must  be  supplied  to  i-        .  cisfaction  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
Board  that  the  original  zone"willnot  serve  adequately  the  convenience  of 
commerce  with  respect  to  the  proposed  purposes"  (of  the  sub-zone).        The 
nature  of  the  goods  or  commodities  to  be  serviced  in  a  specialty  sub -zone 
\'i'ill  determine  the  ease  with  which  a  grant  may  be  obtained.     Authorization 
ha.s  been  most  difficult  in  the  case  of  attempts  to  ep'^blish  petroleum  or  petro- 
chemical-based sn'!' -?•'->  7ies. 

^ •     Zone  Qperatora 

Prior  to  applying  to  the  Board  for  a  grant  to  establish  a  foreign 
trade  zone,    aiithorization  :  ;  obtained  fi'om  thi  .lislature  in 
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port:  of  ■:  lied  Idv 

(b)      ^-  iUj:,    ,.»  '—    aUtii'J^" 

Every  public  and  private  corpo  is  eligible  to  operate  a  foreign 

trade  isone.     Table  VIII  lists  the  operators  of  existixig  U.S.   zones. 

In  four  of  the  nine  zones  the  operators  are  port  authorities.     Con- 
sequently,  there  is  justification  for  considering  the  Massachusetts  Port 
Authority  as  a  potential  operator  of  a  Boston  free  zone. 

3 .     Procedure  for  Application 

The  appHcation  for  a  ,?rant  from  the  For.,  rade  Zones  Board  must 

present  se  exhibits  a  of  the  reqi'drements  for  application.     Through 

the  use  of  descriptions,    plans  and  maps  it  must  be  demonstrated  to  th; 
Board  that: 

(a)  The  application  conducted  an  econoinic  survey  that  reflects, 
"that  the  anticipated  commerce  benefits  and  returns,   both 
direct  and  indirect,   will  justify  its  construction  to  expedite 
and  (-rxccrarRsrct  for  .ipn  cornTriRrr.e.  "    (PveETulation  400.400) 

(b)  There  is  adequate  proof  oi  tiie  ability  oi  Ine  applicant  to 
finance  a  zone. 

(c)  There  are  adequate  physical  facilities  in  the  form  of  ware- 
houses,   transportation  connections,    sanitation,   light  and  pov/er, 
fire  protection,   adequate  enclosures  to  segregate  the  zone  from 
the  customs  territory,   and  such  other  facilities  that  may  be 
recomraended  by  the  Board. 

In  the  case  of  existing  U.S.   foreign  trade  zones,   financial  support 
for  collecting  relevant  information  and  developing  the  required  statements 
and  maps  has  been  stipplied  by  the  respective  <^'' '■-  ■!'  -^islatures. 

If  the  application  and  accompa.nyinjf  ■•  -■  ■'  -^rder,    the 

Execxxtive  Secretary  of  the    "■  -'  ■^--    '^p.  ■^■i  -^s  an 
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tmloading  and  \\-areliouse  facilities; 

(b;    Adeqrrtte  transportation  connections  "wdth.  the  surrc 

territo             '         '        '     arts  c      "      '"    '      '    '       as,    so  arraLiiged 
as  to  p^  -^i^--   guarrV:        ^ ,,t  r,,,^  f  i~ .,  pro- 

tection enue; 

(.  .1  or  other  fuel  and 

pov.'or, 

(d)    Adequate  water  and  sew^er  mains; 

(c)    Adequ?  rters  :  .nployees 

of  th"  '  ^- ■^.es,    >..,--.L^,    ...:.,  .    .,:.,. ...-.^c,^,>    .  ..  '-'sinay 

reqt".:  3 ence  within  the  zone; 

(f)  Adequate  enclosures  to  segregate  the  zone  from  customs 
territory  for  protection  of  the  revenue,  together  with  sxiitable 
pro\dsions  for  ingress  and  egress  of  persons,    conveyances, 
vessels,    and  merchandise; 

(g)  Such  other  facailities  as  may  be  required  by  the  Bo5.rd.     June 
18,   1934,   c.   590  S  12,48  Stat.   1001. 

An3^  construction  at  the  zone  site  must  be  approved  by  .  uieer 

of  the  Department  of  the  Army  in  whose  district  the  zone  is  lo.  The 

grant  may  be  revoked  if,   withiii  tl-  ^         .ied  on  the  grant,    the  grantee 

fails  "to  commence  construction,    di]5;T^nrly  to  carry  construction  to  com- 
pletion,   and  to  set  up  and  c.r  zone"  (Regvilation  400.400) 

5,     Future   "  '  iirem- 


The  yet  unpublished  results  of  y  the  U.S.    Tariff  Commi- 
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the  iitsu^.,..  .  i-Tfi^iri  check  to  r----^  ~-^ 

the  '-.-^'••^  of  ■],,..  .,,,  in  <■-.  -'f-.,,.. 

(iv,  r..>  .1313).      J.JXW.C-  if  the  ga.c,,ii..  ;  and 

the  operatoi'  a:---  '''  .■.   ^^ajv....^.,    lc  must  th'---'  ''"-"- 

costs  of  any  n  .ji..     ^i.  i.^ust  also  pay  the  salar 

customs  office:  -.  in  addition  to  the  normal  expc.iJuin4.j.;o 

for  !::'■-     once  tW  ^^x.c  ..o  .^^  - '^-'      00.814).     When  the  gre-- -•"' 

oper<s.;,i^.    X  epresent  diffr '  .<;.:=,    tjuu.-truction  costs  and  the 

of  'i--'---r  -  officials  may  ■^-  by  the  operator,   instead  of  t'- 

:;ct  costs  for    -  '  ~-      '^   " r,_:ir;.'_-    ...-tt    ---    ,  y     viuj; 

o'"  '  '  '  '  '  :5   of  c!  c  I'.LviViea   p  'i\!i  the  ZOiic.       f  ux'   c-;;xi.i..n;pLf., 

oi  cc:    :  iii  uypc.       '  ' -nportf  auuevis-ls  may  be  possible  in  unco 

areas,   wheree-s  a  nigh  percciVLage  of  manufacturirig  enterprise  in  the  z.or.e 
will  necessitate  greater  expense  in  building  construction. 

nirect  expenditures  on  the  part  of  users  of  a  foreign  traae  zone 
inciuac  rent  for  the  use  of  buildings,   machines,   and  equipment,     storage 
cl  ,    dockage  and  wharfage  fees,    and  payment  for  labor,   including 

oiirsing  the  operator  for  special  services  perforined  by  custom 
c^iicers.  A  typical  Incoine  h  Expense  Statement  is  shown  in  .  ix  I. 

B,     Indirect  Costs 

Indirect  costs  to  jDublic  agencies  may  include  improve:.  in 

transportation,    such  as  increased  public  transpor'talion  servJ  zri:-..'- 

comnniters,    iniproved  road  fa.cilities  if  a  zone  w       .  i-   be  Ic)  . 

I't-.l  .-■,!     dredging,    additional  aids  to  navigation,   ferry  and  L.  _  .r-vvinv    .■! 

There  may  be  some  indirect  costs  to  zone  users  surl> 

employf'"^  '"n'  •■    -...iracturing  operations   vnii''vii..>  '.,  •:   ':rc',-^  , 

these    Ce......       ,  t,.To  ii  ^gXy  ryii!,<vr  T'  rifv 

if  the  operator  i..  ....  v  .^v_,  .,pt  or  '• 
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2.  Possible  usere  of  bon  rehoixses  object  to  the  costs  involved 
including  extra  trucking  charges  from  the  harbor  to  the  public' bonde^^! 
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4.  Only  foreign  dutial.  rchandise  jiiay  be  placed  in  a  customs 
bonded  warehous                 >t  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  years,' 

Most  customs  bonded  warehouses  may  be  used  for  sto  nd 

manipulation  only,   Maniifacturing  of  imported  merchandise  in  a  bor 
v.arehouse  is  perinitted  by  law,   but  only  if  all  the  final  product  ^  :ted. 

In  practice,    "manufacturing,   other  than  oi  crrous  rnetaL  <  takes 
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made  possible  for.  ina-n-ofac taring.     In  a  zone  business  enterprises  may  set 
up  factories,   which  eliminates  the  costs  of  moxdng  goods  from  bonded  ware- 
houses to  factories.     Permits  also  are  not  required  in  a  zone  to 
to  goodf.  itage  of  a  free  zone  is  that  both  fore^.gn  and  domestic 

mere'  be  stored  for  an  unlimited  leng  assing 

is  in-  iial  product  may  be  shir>ped  to  both  U.S.   n'aarkets  and 
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B .     Coin  petition 

The  economic  risk  connected  with  establishing  a  foreign  trade  zone 
iu  Boston  is  partially  a  function  of  competition  from  the  ■••^'—  York,   >■-■ 
Jersey,   and  proposed  Portland -Massachusetts  zones. 

New  York's  foreign  trade  zone  represents  the  most  importa-nt  of 
these  .■--.•■-.'-•  <ors  to  Boston.     On  Jur  -  ;■''■      ■'^•''9,    the  City  of  New  Y'ork 
removea  management  control  of  the  zoixt  ircm  the  Nev/  York  Foreigxi  -Trade 
Zone  Operators,   Inc.   and  signed  a  lease  with  a  new  private  firm,   the 
International  Free  Zone  Management  Corpora"  Jp  to  f      '        int,    the 

New  York  Foreign-Trade  Zone  Operators,   Inc.      had  been  notable  for 
its  poor  management  of  the  zone  and  its  unwillingness    to  improve  or 
expand  fa.ciiities.     Consequently,    the  City  of  Nev/  York  has  moved  towards 
a  more  dynamic  manageinent  for  the  frr  In  add:;  New  York 

zone  h?,s  rece>  ■-.n  moved  to  a  new  loc 

t'vcilities  for  r;  's  zon' 
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the  economic  base  of  *'       -one.     One  of  these  firms  produces 
electronic  devices  aiiu  i^i-,-  other  produces  very  large  nrj3,chinej  v 
pi-     ,•  .,_  .       There  is  also  an  active  campaign  to  interest  Portl"- 
anu  .■vii.i'.rr  industry  in  the  \ise  of  a  zone 

"-    -• — --:     '"'ew  York  would  be  tiiv'  :jLi.u.i-';  ;:.i  <.;uiiLp^;Lii.ui"  i.c 
E  er,    it  should  not  be  considered  as  a  major  o"^ 

to  u:  ■   ee  trade  facilities  in  Massachusetts, 
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poor , 

viKi.::  there 

■ .;.  .  .jf  a 

foreign  trade  .  .  in 

the  pasf  ivorable 

rnvp.-ct  on  U.  b  nt  years 

Second,    there  currently  is  a  t  among  a  growing  nunnber 

of  coinpanies  to  ^  trade  zone  as  ai  ent  and  attractive 

alternative  to  establish:  acturing  and  market- 

ing opKr;".f.i.or:.  ceasii-  e  of  issues 

concerned  with  free  zones  by  the  news  media.     P  lime  there  is 

de\c]r.^  .•  ■  g  a  general  public  a.wareness  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  a  fore:,';; 
trade  zoiae. 

These  factors  forn-  orally  favorable  background  for  evalua 

a  foreign  trade  zone.     In  addition,    the  initial  statistical  evidence  that  hat; 
beoi  collected  indicates  that  i  :gn  trade  activity  aniong 

various  business  firms  of  Greater  Boston  to  support  a  zone  and  even  aft:  v 
the  tariff  reductions  of  the  Kennedy  Rot  nted,    sufficient 

benefits  to  attract  users  to  the  zone. 

Nevertheless  ,    there  are  risks  involved  in  establishing  a  zone. 
Statistica.1  inforn^  :.3  not  complete  or  accurate  enough    to  be  trusted 

without  reservation.     For  example,   Raytheon  appears  to  be  a  favorable 
candidate  for  a  zone,    especially  one  with  an  airport  sector,    on  the  basis 
of  the  available  data.     However,   this  firm  once  had  a  bonded  v/arehonse  in 
Bostc,x  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  doinestic  and  foreign  components  to  produce 
a  final  product  for     reexpo  bonded  v  use  was  later  closed 

and  the  operation  moved  to  est  Coast.     The  one  Cainera  Company 

also  had  a  bonded  warehouse  in  Boston  at  one  time  for  checking  and  testii?.g 
imported  cameras..   It  has  since  mo  activities  to  New  York."  The 

poRsil. '.lities  for  refocur  :.fcention  of  such  iHr-nis  on  the  Port  of  Boston 

and  'L.':.<f,CiXi  Airport  can  not  be  deduced  froJTi  s!  dl,   bu:  .>  ■. 

Iiiformation  s  Oonovan  of  the  Bonded  Warci 


the  U.S.    Custom;.  Ijuraau  i;,v..;.-,ional  OL"f5 
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that  such  a  decision  1  poten' 

benefits  to  the  comiX;  :.     Foi 

agreeinent  would  fixnction  better  than  taxes 

operations  and  emplc 

revenue,    then  perhaps  the  (' 

gi  •  If,    on  the  o, 

the  Mas.  >  Port  Author  a  private  firm  should  be 

considered  to  vindertake  the  role  of  applicant  for  a  grant. 

3,     Aii  u;.a.(.is  in  re '  'o  a  foreign  trad--    '---  -i;ould  be  made 

in  such  a  way  thaLf  j-j  ^idvar  ■"  — ■  and  bt,-^.>-..it,;.  ui  a  zone  may  be 
utilized  to  the  fullest  by  the  .i^'^,).on  and  the  city.     That  is,    the 
planning  efforts  should  focus  or  "    -    neral  purpose  zone  with 
sectors  at  both  the  airport  and  .-u.;,uurt,   as  well  as  a  potential 

sub-zone  for  manr''-     '    'ring  anr'  —    "■ -'•  -'-'tion  at  the  --  --■ 

England  Trade  anc:   i  rc-nsportaiiir,;  o'^ivt  r. 
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4.  Surveys  and  iiiterviews  of  the  major  importing  and 
exporting  '  's  fir3:  reater  Boston,   and  a  sampling 

e  State  and  the  region,    should  be  ixndertaken  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportutaity. 

5.  Poc.  ,.-  determined  and  cost  estimations 
collected. 

If  a  second  airport  is  planned  for  international  flights, 
a  sub-zone  on  the  site  would  benefit  the  m^etropolitan  area, 
taut  benefits  to  the  Cit^''  of  Boston  "would  be  reduced. 

7.  The  plans  and  promotional  ac  ^s  of  fcL.  „.,  ,.•  York  3,nd 

New  Jersey  foreign  trade  zones  should  be  analyzed  with  care 
and  developments  of  the  industrial  park-free  trade  zone  should 
be  followed  in  order  to  evaktate  the  potential  of  this  tyy"-  r^!^ 
integrated  operation  for  thft  oocfot-  area.  . 

8.  The  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board  in  Washington,   D.C.  ,    should 
be  contacted,    advised  on  planning  efforts,   and  assistance  in 
preparing  an  application  should  be  requested. 


OJl  IMPOPvT  AND    R""  ^ 
STO^       "  ■ 


';3ULATED 


Key  Lo  iibareviavions- 

Ernf  =  Expo  r  tin 

E\v    =  Exporting    ••  iji.jm_.-c    ■ 

Iw      =  Importing  'Wliolesalt 


Irr.s   =  fc^;:'Crti;-;u   Mfcrr. 

'    'niporting  ivierciiant 
-  -"xporting  Merchant 


Abrario  Re  Inc.     -     Inif 

Alianza  Inc.    -    Iw,   Im 

Allied  Kid  Co.      -     L  .nf 

American  Latex  Fibre  Corp.    &  Delaware  Vallev  Corp. 

Andrevvs  Internat'l    -     Emf,    Iw,    Em,    Im 

Antell  Joseph  Ini  Im 

Arkay  Sales  Corp.      -     Iw,    Erri.    Im 

Atkinson  Shoe  Corp.      -    1\  , 

Atlantic  Battery  Co.      -     Im,    Irrif 

Autoi-iatic  Radio  International    -     Emf,    Irnf 

Barron  Paul  Co.  ,    Inc.      -     Iw 

Bay  Sfc3.te  Lacquer  Co,      -     Emf,    Imf 

Beacon  Auto  Radiator  Co.  .    Inc.      -     Emf     Irnf 

B_i;gs  ?i  Cobb  Ir:  -—...,    iinf 

Bennett  Importiii_,  iw,    Im 

Best  Edward  H  &  Co.     -     Em,    Im 

Bigelow  Kennard  Co.    -    Im 

Bird  Richard  H.    h  Co.  ,    Inc.    -     Emf,    Imf 

Mr.    Boston  Distiller  Inc.      -     Emf,    Imf 

Boston  Trad'g  Ltd.      -     Emf,    Imf,    Im 

Boynton  Philip  F.    Inc.      -     Imf 

Brunswick  Automation  Inc.      -'    ^  -'■■     T  -n 

Bur^'  ^^  '  M  fc  Co.      -     Em,    I:t. 

Buttv, ,  ..  -  I  r.h  E  &  Co.  ,    Inc.      -     Em,    Iw,    1... 

Calco  .S'- '^T  Products  Co.,    Inc.      -    Imf 

Cainbrd:     .    iirbbrr  Co.    -     Eir-f,    Imf 


Emf,    Imf 
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Cambridge  Sheet  Metal  C^o.  ,    Inc.      -     Iv.      ■ 

Carbone  C     &  Co.  ,    Inc.      -     Iw 

Chadwick- Miller  Inc.      -     In.i 

CI  Designs  l  n.f,    Iw 

Clark  Shoe  Co.  ,    Inc.      -     Ii'if 

Colton- Lewis  Inc.      -     Iw,    Ini 

Concord   Woodworking  Co.  Enif,.   Imf,    Iw 

Continental  Crafts  Co.      -     I^v,    Im 

Cooley's  Inc.      -     Ini 

Creative  Industries  of  Boston  Inc.      -     Im 

Mrs.    Day's  Ideal  Baby  Shoe  Co.  ,    Inc.      -     Einf,   Iw,    Imf 

De  Jager   P  &  Sons  Inc.      -     Im 

De  Marco  of  London    -     Imf,   Iw,    Iin 

Deran  Confectionary  Co.      -     Emf,    Imf 

Dictaphone  Corp.      -     Emf,    Imf,    Em,    Im 

Dirigo  Corporation  -   Emf,    Iw 

Douglas  Material  Co.      -     Emf,    Im,    Em 

Draper  &  Co.  ,    Inc.      -     Iw 

Ehrlich  David  P  Co.      -     Irn 

Edmands   -   Continental  Coffee  Co.    -  Im 

Engber  L  &;  Sons     -     Emf,   Im,    Em 

Famous  Foods  Inc.      -     Iw 

Federal  Distillers  Inc.      -     Emf,    Imf,    Iw 

Fergiison  St?ailey  W.      -     Imf,    Iw 

Fracniia  International  Inc.      -  Iw 

Freeman  Gilbert  Fabrics  Corp.      -     Em,    Im 

Furinan  Lumber  Inc.      -     Iw 

Futurity  Thread  Coinpany    -     Emf,    Iinf 

Geilich  Tanning  Co.      -     Einf,    Ini,    Em,    Imf 

Glaser  &;   Linden  Inc.      -     Em,    Im,    Iw 

Goldstein  Julius  Shoe  Mfg.    Co.      -     Emf,    Iw,    Im,    Em 

Grossnian's  Inc.      -     Im 

Hamblet  ?z  Hayes  International  Inc.      -     Emf,    Im-f 

Hamel  L,    H.    Leather  Co.      -     Emf,    Imf 

Hebb  Leather  Co.  ,    Inc.      -     Einf,    Tw,    Im 

Hooper  S.    Richardson  Co.      -     Iw 

Houghton  Philip  A  Inc.      -     Im 
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Houghton  Chemical  Corp;      -     Im 

Howe  of  Canibridge  Lie.      -     Im 

Howes  Leather  Co.      -     Eixif,    Imf 

Hub  Shoe  Trim  Corp.      -     Em,    Emf,    Iitj 

Hurley  Robert  A  Co.  ,   Inc.     -     Iw,    Ini 

Hyde  A.  R.    &  Sons  Co.      -     Er. 

International  Hotel  Supply  Corp.      -     Em,    Iw 

International  Mfg.    Co.    -   Emf,    Imf 

Jack's  Drum  Shop  Inc.      -     Iw 

Jenkins  George  )  Co.      -     Emf,    Iw 

Jones  McDuffee  St  Stratton  Inc.      -     Im 

K  &:  K  Fur  Co.    Inc.      -     Iw,    Im 

Klein  Richard  A.    Inc.      -     Emf,    Imf,    Iw 

Kostick  Sol  &;  Son  Inc.      -     Iinport  Broker 

Kraft  Wholesale  Inc.     -     Iw,    Ini 

Kroy  Tanning  Co.  ,    Inc.      -     Emf,    Imf 

Lawrence  James  &  Co.      -     Em,    Iw,    Im 

Leathertone  Inc.      -     Emf,    Iw 

Levensohn  &  Basch  Inc.      -     Ew,    Iw 

Levine  Sol  Shoes     -     Em,   Im 

Lodge  John  T  &  Co.      -     Im 

Long  Thomas  Co.      -     Im 

London  Harness  Co.      -     Iw,    Im 

Ludlow  Corp.      -     Emf,    Imf 

Marine  Products  Co.      -     Emf,    Iw 

McDonald  P.  F.    &  Co.  ,    Inc.      -     E2T1,    Iw,    Im 

Merkins  Chocolate  Co.      -     Imf 

Merrimack  Textile  Fibers     -     Imf,    Iw 

Milender  W.    &  Sons  Inc.      -     Emf,    Iw,    Imf 

Monsanto  Co.      -     Emf,    Imf 

Moore  Maynard  H.    Jr.    Inc.      -     FiriT.    In-r,    Iw 

Nagler  Mfg.    Corp.      -     Iw,    Im 

National  Leather  Sales  Inc.      -     Emf,    Iw,    Em 

National  Metals  Co.      -     Em,    Iw,    Im 

New  England  Millwork  'nsQfrnmtorc  Inc.      -     h^ 
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Nichols  &  Co.     -     Em,    Im 

Niedner's  Charles  Son  Iml' 

Northeastern  Fiber.  . 

Noymer  Mfg.    Co;     ••     Iw,    lrT\f,    Trn. 

Ordieres  B.    Inc.     -    Iw 

Palmer  S;  Parker  Co.    Inc.      -     I\ 

Pastene  &r  Co.      -     Iw,    Im 

Peabody  Henry  W  St  Co.    Assoc.     ~     Im 

Perkins  Samviel  Co.    -     Iw,    Ini 

Peruxzi  Jewel  Shop  Inc.      -     Eml,  in 

Pierce  S.  S.    Co.      -     Em,    Iw 

Plastileather  Corp.      -     Inii' 

Plyjiiouth  Ellison  Co.      -     Iinf 

Proctor  Ellison  Co.      -     hnf 

Raleigh  Industries  of  ATn.'rica  Inc.     -     Iw 

Rapids  Furniture  Cu.  Em,    Iw,    Im 

Raxitcnberg  Corp.      -     Em,    Im 

R.eis.s  Assoc.    Inc.     -     Jiinf,   Iw 

Richardson  S.    Hoop<^T  Co.      -     Tx..     Ti,, 

Rita  Inc.      -    Im 

Rudolf  R eider  Inc  .      -     im 

Salada  Foods  Inc.     -     Imf 

Salem  Suede  Inc.     -     Emf,    Lnf 

Sandler  A.    Co.      -     En\[,    Im 

Schmid  Brothers  Inc.      -     Iw,    Im 

Shain  &  Co.    Inc.      -     Emf,    Imf,    Em,   Im,    Iw 

Shaw  E.  A.    &  Co.    Inc.      ~     Em,   Im 

Sheridan  k  Fitzgerald  Inc.     -     Iw 

Shir  Benjamin  Inc.     -     Em,    Iw,   Inn 

Shrtit  &  Asch  Leather  Co.      -     ImT 

Sobin  Irving  M  Chemical  Co.  ,    Inc.      -     Em,    Imi,    Im 

Stahleker  Steel  Corp.      -     Iw 

Sticknew  &  Poor  Spice  Co.      -     Lmi 

Stone  Ri  Forsyth  Co.    -     Iw,    Im 

Sxipei-ior  Column  k  Distributing  Co.    Inc.      -     Iw 

Swiff;  Instruments  Inc.     -     Imf,    Im,    Iw 
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Tejeiro  Jose  A.      -     Emf,   Iw 

Tenneco  Advanced  Materials  Inc.      -     Emf,    Irnf,    Iw 

Trouvailles  Inc.      -     Iw,    Imf 

United  Fruit  Co.      -     Iw 

UN  Alloy  Steel  Corp.     -     Em,    Imf,   Imi 

US  Plywood- Champion  Papers  Inc.      -     Jw 

Valley  North  Sales  Cor;  Iw 

Vatco  Mfg.    Co.      -     EiTif,   Imf 

Vose  Galleries  of  Boston  Inc.      -     Em,    Irn 

Walker  Stedman  H.    Inc.      -     Emf,    Imf 

Walker  M.  S.    Inc.      -  Iw,    Imf 

Welch  James  O  Co.      -     Emf,    Innf 

Wolff  Louis  K.    Inc.      -     Iw,    Im 

Zimble  J.    &  Co.      -     Ein,    Im 


Source:    Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce.      1969-70  Directory  of 
International  Trade  of  Greater  Boston, 
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APPENDIX  B 

COMMODITIES  SERVICED  IN  U.  S.    FOREIGN-TRADE  ZONES 
USE  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE  AJ^D  ZONES  BY  BUSINESS  FIRMS 

1,  Acetate:    Cut  to  line  coats  (Puerto  Rico) 

2.  Advertising  niatter:    Unpack,    inventory  (San  Francisco) 
3„  Aluminum,  ingots :    Melts,   manufacture  (Puerto  Rico) 

4.  Antiques:    Unpack,    inventory  (San  Francisco) 

5.  A_ppliances:    Unpack,   label,    repack  (Ohio) 
6,.  Ballpoint  pens  :    Rennark  (Seattle) 

7.  Basketware;    Repack  (San  Francisco) 

8.  Beaded  Bags:    Unpack,    inventory  (San  Francisco) 

9.  Belt  backing:    Manufacture  of  belts   (Puerto  Rico) 

10.  Bird  seed:    Repackage  (New  Orleans) 

11.  Brazil  Nuts:     Trench,   turn,    sample,    cull,    color,   package  or  bag; 
destroy  culls  (New  York) 

12.  Brass  castings:    Polish  assemble  (Puerto  Rico) 

13.  Brass  ingots:    Melt,   raf.    (Puerto  Rico) 

14.  Brassware:     Unpack,    inventory,    repack  (San  Francisco) 

15.  Bronze  bases:    Assemble   (PuDerto  Rico) 

16.  Bronze  and  steel  parts:    Polish,    assemble  (Puerto  Rico) 

17.  Cameras:    Examine,    sort,    repack  (New  York) 

18.  Carving  sets:    Unpack,    inventory  (San  Francisco) 

19.  Casein:       Clean,    grade,    commingle,    grind,    rebag,   destroy  (New  Orleans) 

20.  Cast  brass  buckles:    Manufacturer  of  belts  (Puerto  Rico) 

21.  Caviar:    Repack  into  domestic  type  containers  or  tins  for  consumption 
or  export  (New  York) 

22.  Chemical  compounds:    Destroy  (New  Orleans) 

23.  Cigarette  lighters:    Unpack,    inventory  (San  Francisco) 

24.  Coffee:     Clean,    separate,    repack  (New  York) 

2  5.  Compasses:    Repack  for  entry  and  export  (Seattle) 

26.  Corn:    Fumigate  (New  Orleans) 

27.  Cotton- (bagging,   linters,   piece  goods,    seed,    and  waste):    Funiigate 
(Nev»'  Orleans) 

28.  Cotton  lanterns:    Unpack,    inventory  (San  Francisco) 

29.  Cotton  nianufactures  :    Repack  (San  Francisco) 

30.  Crowderpeas:    Fumigate  (New  Orleans) 
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31.  Doll  clothing:    Repack  (Seattle) 

32^  Drawn  glass:    Repack  (Seattle) 

33.  False  eyelashes:    Unpack,    ir.ventory  (San  Francisco) 

34.  Fava  Beans:    Fumigate  (New  Orleans) 

35.  Fishhooks:    Unpack,    inventory,    inspect  (San  Francisco) 

36.  Fishing  nets:    Repack  (Seattle) 

37.  Footwear:    Unpack,    inventory  (San  Francisco) 

38.  Furnture:    Unpack,    inventory  (San  Francisco) 

39.  Galvanized  chain:     Cut  for  various  lenpfhs   (New  Orleans) 

40.  Garlic:    Fiiinigate  (New  Orleans) 

41.  General  merchandise:     Destroy  (San  Francisco) 

42.  Gold  fittings:    Inspect  (San  Francisco) 

43.  Goods,    cotton:    Unpack  inventory  (San  Francisco) 

44.  Goods,    silk:    Unpack,    inventory  (San  Francisco) 

45.  Hand  tools:    Unpack,    inventory,    inspect,    electroplate,    assemble 
(Puerto  Rico). 

46.  Hardware  parts:    Polish,    assennble  (Puerto  Rico) 

47.  Household  effects:    Examine,    segregate,    repack,    camphorize 
(New  York) 

48.  Household  effects:    Fumigate   (Nev^  Orleans) 

49.  Human  hair:    Repack  (San  Francisco) 

50.  Hypodermic  needles:     Combine  and  mix,    repack,    sterilize   (San 
Francisco) 

51.  Isotopes:    Unpack,    inventory,    inventory,    inspect  (San  Francisco) 

52.  Jcvv'elry:    Unpack,    inventory,    inspect  (San  Francisco) 

53.  Jute  bagging:    Fumigate  (New  Orleans) 

54.  Lamps:    Unpack,     inventory  (San  Francisco) 

55.  Lead  and  Lead  Oxide:    Mf.    into  battery  plates  and  storage  batteries 
(New  Orleans) 

56.  Leather:    Manufacturer  of  belts  (Puerto  Rico) 

57.  Leather  manufacturers:     Unpack,    inventory  (San  Francisco) 

58.  Liquor:    Reinove  and  affix  strip  stamps  (San  Francisco) 

59.  Liquors:    Examine,    repack,    affix  strip  stamps,    recooper,    gage, 
burngfill  (New  York) 

60.  Liquor:    Unpack,  affix    startups,    inspect  (Ohio) 

61.  Locking  handles:    Polish,    assemble  (Pxierto  Rico) 
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62.  Machinery:    Fumigate  (New  Orleans) 

63.  Machinery  of  parts  :    Unpack,   inventory  (San  Francisco) 

64.  Marking  pens :    Unpack,    inventory  (San  Francisco) 

65.  Mexican  handicrafts  :    Unpack,    inventory  (San  Francisco) 

66.  Microscope  parts:    Repack  (Seattle) 

67.  Musical  instruinents:    Mark  country  of  origin  (New  Orleans) 

68.  Nonferrow  metals:    Alloy  to  change  classification  (Ohio) 

69.  Oranges:    Process  into  juices  (Puerto  Rico) 

70.  Ores:    Sample,    repack  for  assay  (New  York) 

71.  Paintings:    Unpack,    inventory  (San  Francisco) 

72.  Palmyra  stalks:    Fumigate  (New  Orleans) 

73.  Pearls:    Examine,    sort,    repack  (New  York) 

74.  Personal  and  household  effects:    Package  for  export  (New  Orleans) 

75.  Pharmaceuticals:    Unpack,   inventory,    destroy,   manufacture 
(San  Francisco) 

76c  Pharmaceuticals:    Examine,    repack,    remark,   manufacture   into 
new  products  (New  York) 

77,  Pigeon  Peas:    Fumigate  (New  Orleans) 

7S.  Popcorn:    Fumigate   (New  Orleans) 

79.  Pumpkin  seed:    Fumigate  (San  Francisco) 

SO,  Radios:    Repack  (San  Francisco) 

81,  Radios:    Repack  in  light  weight  containers  for  export  by  air;  re- 
move unnecessary  heavy  objects,    i.e.   batteries,   moisture  ab- 
sorbers,   etc.    (New  York) 

82.  Rayon:     Cut  to  line  coats   (Puerto  Rico) 
83»  Rubber:    Fumigate  (New  Orleans) 

84.  Salmon  roe:    Repack  for  entry  and  export  (Seattle) 

85.  Sawn  Boxwood:    Fuiimigate  (Nev/  Orleans) 

86.  Scrap  brass  and  copper:    Sort,    druin.,   weight,    and  inark  (New 
Orleans) 

87.  Sesame  seed:    Fumigate  (New  Orleans) 

88.  Silk  scarves:     Sort,    imprint,    repack,    indica.te  c.    of  origin  (NY) 

89.  Silk  scroll  painting:     Inspect  (San  Francisco) 

90.  Skis  and  accessories:    Unpack,   inventory  (San  Francisco) 
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91.  Snaps:      Manufacturer  of  belts  (Puerto  Rico) 

92.  Soap:     Unpack,    inventory  (San  Francisco) 

93.  Spectacle  frames:     Unpack,    inventory,    repack  (San  Francisco) 

94.  Steel  Manufacturers:     Unpack,    inventory,    inspect  (San  Francisco) 

95.  Steel  piling:     Cut  steel  to  customer  specifications  (Seattle) 

96.  Stones,    precious:     Unpack,    inventory,    inspect,    repack  (San  Francisco) 

97.  Stones,    seraiprecious:     Unpack,    inventory,    repack  (San  Francisco) 

98.  Stones:     Unpack,    inventory  (San  Francisco) 

99.  Surgical  instruments:     Repack  into  sets  for  consumptio2i, 
export  (New  York) 

100.  Sweaters  and  Ladies'  dress  goods:     attach  store  labels,    repack, 
reship  (New  York) 

101.  Syringes:     Combine,   mix,    sterilize,    repack  (San  Francisco) 
lOZ.        Tape  recorders:    Repack  (Seattle) 

103.  Thread:     Manufacturer  of  belts  (Puerto  Rico) 

104.  Tobacco  (Leaf):     Fumigate  (New  Orleans) 

105.  Toys:     Unpack,    inventory,    repack,    destroy  (San  Francisco) 

106.  Trucks  and  caper  kits:     Trucks  converted  by  cutting  metal  sections 
from  side  panels  for  window  openings  and   installing  doinestic 
windows,    flooring,    wood  paneling,    coat  hangers,    etc.  ,    making 
the  vehicle  suitable  for  cam^ping;  sam.e  entered  for  consumption 

as  passenger  vehicles  (Seattle) 

107.  Tungsten  Ore:     Weigh  (San  Francisco) 

108.  Tv>dst  drills:     Unpack,    sort  (Ohio) 

109.  Twist  drills:     Repackage  for  export  (New  Orleans) 

110.  Vanillin:     Cardboard  drums  reconditioned  and  relabelled  for 
entry  and  export  (Seattle) 

111.  Vehicles:     Manipulation  to  change  custoras  classification  (Ohio) 

112.  Waste  bagging:     Fumigate  (New  Orleans) 

113.  Watches:     Inventory,    examine,    as senible  vising  U.S.    made  watch 
cases,    repack  for  export,   mark  cases  and  moveinents  (New  York) 

114.  Watches  and  parts:     Unpack,    inventory  (San  Francisco) 

115.  Whisky:     Sample  and  affix  city  and  State  stamps  (New  Orleans) 

116.  Wigs:     Unpack,    inventory  (San  Francisco) 

117.  Wine  and  liquor  in  case  lots:     Ship  out  in  parcel  lots  as  required 
for  domestic  use  or  for  vessel  supply  to  steainers  and  airlines 
(New  York) 

118.  Washers:     Combine  (Puerto  Rico) 
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1.19.         Wine.:    Affix  city  and  Sta.te  stamps  (New  Orleans) 

120.  Wire  rope:     Mf,    into  bridles   (New  Orleans) 

121.  Fish  netting       ^ 

„,       ,  ,     "  V  Assemble  into  trawling  nets  and  gear 

.,  f  for  shrimp  fishing  fleets  (New  Orleans) 

x  ioats 

Vy'^ire  rope 

Chain 

122.  Wood  manufactures:     Unpack,    inventory  (San  Francisco) 

123.  Woodenware:    Repack  (San  Francisco) 

124.  Wool  fabric:     Cut  (San  Francisco) 

125.  Wool  sweaters:     Unpack,    inventory  (San  Francisco) 

126.  Woolens:     Examine,    repack,    cut  lengths  for  samples  (New  York) 

127.  Woolen  fabrics:    Manufacture  into  ladies'  coats  (Puerto  Rico) 

128.  Woolen  fabrics:     Cut  to  length  (Seattle) 


Source:     28th  Annual  Report  of  the  Foreign-trade  Zones  Board 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  Ended  June  30,    1966. 
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A.L-'PKlNUiX  C 


ADVANTAGF"-  -   '  '    "E  ZUi\K  FOR  IMDUbTRIAL  Llb.hJi-lS 

A  firm  using  a  foreign  trade    zone  will  encounter  a  niyraid  of  ways 
in  which  the  use  of  the  zone  will  help  to  reduce  costs,    therefore,    en- 
hancing the  firm's  connpetitive  position. 

Zone  facilities  nnay  perinit  the  following: 

a.  A  nianufacturcr  can  import  basic  raw  materials  and 
semi-finished  components  without  payment  at  time  of  entry 
of  duty  or  exercise  tax  normally  levied.     If  the  finished 
products  are  exported  to  a  foreign  country,    he  incurs  in  no 
U.  S.    duty  or  excise  tax  liability.     If  the  finished  product 

is  entered  into  the  customs  district  of  the  United  States 
the  manufacturer  may  elect  to  pay  duty  either  on  the  basis 
of  the  value  of  the  finished  product  or  on  the  value  of 
imported  raw  material  and/or  semi-finished  components. 

b.  A  manufacturer  can  import  basic  raw  naaterial  and 
semi-finished  components  from  any  foreign  source  without 
restriction  to  quota.      Freedom,  from  such  restrictions  will 
in  many  instances  allow  a  manufacturer  within  the    zone  to 
reduce  costs  by  procurement  of  raw  miaterials  from  a  more 
economical  source  than  would  be  available  otherwise.      If  a 
new  product  is  manufactured  from  raw  materials  subject  to 
quota,    they  would  enter  the  U.  S.    quota  free  if  the  new 
product  is  not  subject  to  quota... 

c.  Since  a  manufacturer  established  within  the    zone  is 
not  required  to  pay  duties  and/or  excise  taxes  upon  imported 
raw  material  and  semi-finished  components  at  the  tiine  of 
entry,    operating  capital  stays  free  longer  because  the  owner 
does  not  have  to  pay  duties  until  he  sells  his  goods. 

d.  Savings  result  from  not  paying  for  wastage,    shrinkage, 
evaporation,    and  seepage  that  often  occurs  in  high  liquid 
content  products,    or  upon  material  or  components  rendered 
unserviceable  by  in-transit  damage  or  breakage. 

e.  It  avoids  the  need  to  apply  for  drawback  since  materials 
imported  into  the  zone  will  not  he  subject  to  the  payment  upon 
entry  of  any  duty  or  excise  tax. 

f.  Insurance  rates  in  the    zone  are  lower  inasmuch  as 
they  are  based  on  values  which  exclude  payinent  of  duty 
and /or  excise  taxes. 

Source:    Office  of  Econonmic  Research,    the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico:    Mayaguez  Foreign-Trade  Zone.     Novennber,    1967,    pp.   3-4. 
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APPENDIX   D 
TYPES  OF  PROD\JPX^2^l±^:  ■•  ' ^ ■'   TT  jrnn  MANUFACTURE  IN  THE_ZONE 

Some  of  the  basic  product  criteria  and  other  considerations  used 
in  determining  the  suitability  of  any  product  fo^  ii.ar,ufactare  in  the 
zone    are  described  below.. 

Product  Criteria 

As  a  rule  of  thumb,   products  considered  for  manufacture  in  the    zone 
stand  a  better  chance  for  success  if  they  meet  ii.ost  of  the  following  criteria: 

1.  High  foreign  material  content  -  either  on  a  value 

or  quantity  basis. 

2.  Visible  duty  advantage,    e.  g.  ,    high  wastage,  or 

shrinkage  factor. 

3.  High  labor  content  -  to  benefit  from  lower  than  U.  S. 
wage  rates. 

4.  Should  be  mass  produced  or  have  long  runs. 

5.  High  value  to  weight  or  bulk  -  to  minimize  transporta- 
tion as  a  cost  factor. 

Competitive  Considerations 

Although  a  product  may  meet  all  or  most  of  the  above  criteria, 
this  in  itself  does  not  insure  its  profitable  production  in  the   zone  from 
a  competitive  standpoint. 

In  determining  if  a  product  destined  for  sale  in  the  U.  S'.    market 
should  be  produced  in  the    zone  or  not,    it  ^.  Important  to  ascertain,   taking 
all  costs  into  consideration,   \vhether: 

1  The  final  product  can  be  produced  in  the    zone  and 
'     delivered  to  the  U.  S.    more  cheaply  than  trom  any 

foreign  country,    U.  S.    duty  paid. 

2  The  final  product  can  be  produced  and  delivered  to 
the  desired  market  in  the  U.  S.  at  lower  total  costs 
than  from  a  specific  U.S.    plant  site. 
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Principal  factors   -  both  economic  and  non-economic   -  to  be  taken 
into  account  when  deterinining  comparative  costs  in  a  foreign- trade 
zone  versus  a  U.S.    or  foreign  plant  site  should  include  the  following: 


Major  Cost  Elennents 

Labor 

Materials 

Delays  in  transit 

Transportation  costs  to 
U.S.    market 

Taxes 


Non-Econoinic  Factors 

Political  and  economic 
stability  of  foreign  source 
of  import 

U.S.    quotas  or  other  restrictions 


Merchandise  Permitted  in  the   Zone 

Foreign  and  doinestic  merchandise  of  every  description,    except  for 
those  prohibited  by  law,    without  being  subject  to  the  customs  laws  of 
the  U.S.    may  be  brought  into  the  zone. 


Source:    Office  of  Economic  Research,    the   Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico:    Mayaouez  Foreign-Trade  Zone.    November,    19^7,    pp.    8"9. 
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APPENDIX  E 
PROCEDURES  FOR  GOODS  ENTERING  AND  LEAVING  THE  ZONE 

Raw  niaterials  used  in  the    zone,    whether  foreign  or  domestic  are 
classified  upon  entry  to  the    zone,    as  either  "privileged"  or  "non-privileged' 
merchandise. 

"Privileged  merchandise"  means  foreign  merchandise  in  the   zone 
for  which  imniediate  liquidation  of  duties  has  been  requested,    or  domestic 
n:Lerchandise  in  the    zone  for  which  application  for  customs  suspension  in 
the   zone  has  been  made.     Actual  payment  is  made  only  if  and  when  mer- 
chandise enter  U.  S.    custoiTis. 

"Non-privileged  merchandise"  ineans  merchandise,    foreign  or 
domestic,   which  does  not  have  the  status  of  privileged  merchandise,    or 
zone -restricted  mierchandise  or  waste  resulting  from  manipulation  or 
manufacture  in  the    zone.      (That  is,    customs  determination  is  made  after 
goods  are  to  leave  the    zone). 

See  Appendix  F  for  a  more  complete  definition  of  the  above. 

Customs  Treatment  of  Merchandise  Leaving  the  Foreign-Trade  Zone 

1.  If  the  finished  product  manufactured  in  the  Zone  is  to  be 
exported  to  non-U.  S.    territory  it  does  not  incur  U.  S,    duty. 
As  a  rule,    such  merchandise  is  entered  into  the  Zone  as 
"non-privileged"  since  it  need  not  be  declared. 

2.  If  the  finished  product  is  to  enter  the  U.S.    customs  territory, 
(this  includes  the  50  states,   the  District  of  Colunabia  and 
Puerto  Rico),   the  key  factor  determining  whether  the  mer- 
chandise is  to  be  decl3,red  "privileged"  or  "non-privileged" 
by  the  manufacturer  upon  entry  to  the  Zone  is  the  duty  rate 
applicable  to  the  foreign  raw  materials  compared  to  the 
duty  on  the  finished  product  that  is  to  be  manufactured  in 

the  Zone. 

a.     If  there  is  a  higher  U.S.    duty  on  the  finished  product 
than  on  the  foreign  materials  content,   then  the  manufacturer 
will  want  to  pay  duty  on  the  latter.      He  will,    therefore, 
declare  duty  on  the  raw  nnaterial  when  it  enters  the  Zone 
and  request  a  "privileged"  status  for  his  foreign  merchan- 
dise.     He  will  then  pay  duty  on  the  dutiable  foreign  raw 
materials  content  of  the  finished  product  when  it  enters 
U.  S.    customs  territory. 
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b       If  the  product  is  to  be  made  completely  out  of  foreign 
niaterials  and  the  duty  on  the  finished  product  is  lower 
than  on  the  raw  materials,  ,the  manufacturer  will,    of 
course,   want  to  pay  duty  on  the  former,    and,   therefore 
enter  his   raw  materials  into  the  Zone  as  "non-privileged 
merchandise.     This  merchandise  will  then  enter  U.  S. 
territory  as  if  manufactured  in  a  foreign  country  and 
entering  the  U.S.   directly  therefrom.     Duty  is  assessed 
on  a  known  foreign  export  value,    or  in  the  absence  of 
such  values,    on  a  known  or  estimate  cost  of  production. 

c       If  the  finished  product  is  composed  in  part  of  foreign 
"non-privileged"  merchandise,    and  adjustment  in  duty 
is  made  on  the  part  of  the  product  which  consists  of 
domestic  privileged  merchandise.     The  duty  is  assessed 
only  on  the  "dutiable  vahie"  rather  than  on  the  total  value 
of  the  finished  product.      For  exanaple,    assume  a  procuct 
manufactured  of  foreign  "non-privileged"  and  domestic 
merchandise  in  the  Zone  is  valued  at  $10.  00:  and  the 
basis  for  determining  this  value  v/as  as  follows: 


Cost 


Foreign  materials   (non-privileged) 
U.  S.    materials  (privileged) 
Labor  (in  Puerto  Rico) 

Other  (manufacturing,    administrative 
and  sales) 


Profit 


$  2 

.50 

3. 

25 

2. 

00 

1. 

10 

1. 

15 

$10. 

00 

Total  Value  of  Product 
The  dutiable  value  is  determined  by  using  the  formula: 

'                                        \     ,          ^alue  of  Foreign  Mat_e_rial_s,        x        Labor  Cost    ]  -      Dutiabl^Vahi^ 
Foreign  Materials  J  "i-        j  Total  Value  of  Raw  Materials  in  P.  R       j  


or  citing  the  above  case: 
2    50   -f  (^2^50  X  2.00  ]  =  $3.38 

'     U.75"  / 


^Cost  estimation  was  done  for  the  Puerto  Rican  Foreign-trade 
Zone  at  Mayaguez. 
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The  applicable  duty  rate  is  assessed  on  the  $3.  38  rather 
than  on  the  $10.  00  which  is  the  value  of  the  finished 
product.     At  a  duty  rate  of  20%  ad  valorem  the  duty  paid 
would  be  $2.  00  if  the  finished  product  is  brought  in  from 
a  foreign  country.     The  same  product  brought  into  the 
U,  S.   territory  from  the  P.  R.    Foreign  Trade  Zone  pay 
68^.     A  saving  of  $1.  32  or  66%  per  unit. 


Source:    Office  of  Economic  Research,   the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico: 
Mayaguez  Foreign-Trade  Zone.     November,    1967,    pp.    5-6. 
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APPENDIX     F 


DEFINITIONS 


"Privileged"  Foreign  Merchandise 

Those  which  are  given  the  privilege  of  immediate  appraisal, 
determination  of  taxes,    and  liquidation  of  duties.     Such  merchandise 
shall  be  subject  to  appraisement  and  tariff  classification  according   to 
its  condition  and  quantity,    and  to  the  rates  of  duty  and  tax  in  force  on 
the  date  that  the    zone  customs  entry  and  the  application  for  privileged 
foreign  status  are  filed  with  the  Collector.     Actital  payment  is  deferred 
until  the  nierchandise  is  physically  moved  into  U.vS.    customs  territory. 
The  merchandise  niay  reniain  in  the    zone  indefinitely  and  there  is  no 
obligation  for  the  owner  subsequently  to  enter  the  merchandise  into 
custojTis  territory. 

A  status  as  "privileged"  foreign  merchandise  may  be  requested  at 
the  time  of  admission  of  the  goods  in  the    zone  or  at  any  time  thereafter, 
provided  the  nierchandise  has  not  been  manipulated  or  manufactured  in 
a  nianner  affecting  a  change  in  its  tariff  classification.     This  status 
reniains  applicable  to  the  merchandise  even  if  it  is   subsequently  changed 
in  form  by  nianipulation  or  manufacture.     If  the  merchandise  is  ananipu- 
lated  or  manufactured,    duties  and  taxes  are  payable  only  on  the  quantities 
of  foreign  materials  or  components  contained  in  the  articles  entered  into 
U.S.    custoins  territory  and  at  the  rates  applicable  to  the  raw  material 
and  not  on  the  rate  applicable  to  finished  articles. 

"Privileged"  Domestic  Articles 

Those  grov/n,   produced  or  inanufactured  in  the  United  States  or 
Puerto  Rico  on  v/hich  all  internal  revenue  taxes  have  been  paid,    and 
articles  previously  imported  on  which  duty  and /or  tax  has  been  paid. 
These  goods  are  subject  to  free  re-entry  into  U,  S.    customs  territory. 
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"Non-Privileged"  Merchandise 

Not  subject  to  the  procedures  of  appraisement,    tariff,    classifica- 
tion,   determination  of  taxes  and  liquidation  of  duties;  no  bond  need  be 
posted  nor  is  any  deposit  for  custoins  duties  required.     No  consular 
invoice  is  necessary  at  the  time  of  entry  into  the   zone.     Non-privileged 
foreign  merchandise  may  be  stored  indefinitely  in  a-  zone;  it  inay  also 
be  manipulated,   manufactured,    exhibited  or  re-exported.     It  is  defined 
as  merchandise,    foreign  or  doinestic,   which  does  not  have  the  status  of 
privileged  inerchandise  or  zone-restricted  merchandise  and  waste  result- 
ing from  manipulation  or  manufacture-  in  the    zone. 


Source:    Office  of  Econoinic  Research,    the   Conmnonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico:    Mayaguez  Foreign-Trade   Zone.     Noveinber,    1967,   Appendix  I 
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APPENDIX  G 

GREATER  BOSTON  ELECTRONIC  FIRMS  AND  RELATED 
INDUSTRIES  IN  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 


Company 


Employment 
1965-1966 


International  Trade 
Function 


Non-Research 


R&D 


Aerospace  Research  Inc. 


32 


Alford  Mfg.    Company 

59 

11 

Ambroid  Co,  ,    Inc. 

120 

5 

Annerican  Biltrite 

13 

9 

Rubber  Co,  ,    Inc. 

Ainerican  Optic; al  Co.  70 


Andonian  Associate  16 

Arenberg  Utrasonic  7 
Lab,  ,    Inc. 

Artisan  Industries,    Inc,  180 


15 

4 
6 


Astra  Corp. 

N.  A. 

N.  A 

Atlas  Engineering  Co.  ,    In 

ic.    170 

6 

Audiophonics  Corp. 

N.  A. 

N.  A 

Audivox  Inc. 

N.  A. 

N,  A 

BTU  Engineering  Corp. 

N.  A. 

N.  A 

Bacon  Industries  Inc. 

.  7 

10 

Badger  Co.    Inc. 

.975 

132 

Baird -Atomic  Inc. 

319 

267 

Export  Merchant  and 
Export  Manufacturer 

Exporting  Manufacturer 

Exporting  Manufacturer 

Exporting  Mfgr.  ,    Importing 
Mfgr.  ,    Have  foreign  factory 

Exporting  Mfgr.  ,    Operate 
Foreign  Factory 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr.  ,    Importing 
Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr. 
Exporting  Mfgr, 

Importing  Mfgr, 
Importing  Wholesaler 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr, 

Exporting  Mfgr, 

Exporting  Services 

Exporting  Mfgr.  , 
Importing  Mfgr. 
Operate  foreign  factory 
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Co  nip  any 


Einployment 
1965-1966 


International  Trade 
Function 


Non-Research        R&D 


Barnstead  Still  and  3 
Sterilizer  Company 

Berger  C.  L.    and  Sons,  Inc.    104 

Bird  Machine  Company  405 

Bird  &  Sons,    Inc.  3,  000 

BLH  Electronics  Inc.  N.  A. 


Boston  Insulated  Wire  150 

&   Cable  Company 


Burton-Rogers  Co.  N.  A. 


Cabot  Corporation  336 


Saniuel  Cabot  Inc.  60 


California  Products   Corp, 

Cainbridge  Thermionic 
Corp. 

Carpenter  Mfg.    Co. 

Chase  &  Sons  Inc. 

Chemical  Developinent 
Corp. 

Comp  Industries  Inc.  360 


Comtek  Inc.  N.  A, 


5 

15 

25 

N.  A. 

26 

N.  A. 
225 


37 

6 

280 

21 

3 

3 

122 

6 

50 

5 

27 


N.  A. 


Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Foreign  Licensing 

Exporting  Mfgr, 

Exporting  Mfgr. 
Foreign  Ownership 

Exporting  Mfgr.,    Importing 
Mfgr,  ,    Operate  Foreign 
Factory 

Ex|Dorting  Mfgr.    Combination 
Export  Mfgr.  ,    Importing 
Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr.  ,  Exporting 
Merchant,  Operate  Foreign 
Factory 

Exporting  Mfgr,    Importing 
Mfgr,  ,    Operate  Foreign 
Factory 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr.  ,    Have 
Foreign  Subsidiary 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr. 


Exporting  Mfgr. 
Importing  Wholesaler, 
Importing  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr. 
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Company 


Employment 
1965-1966 


International  Trade 
Function 


Non-Research 


Concord  Control  Inc. 

Consolidated  Stills   & 
Sterilizers 

Control  Equipment  Corp. 

Cornell-Dubilier 
Electronics 

Crystal  Research  Inc. 

Cybetronics  Inc. 


Damon  Engineering  Inc. 


Delta  Hydraulics  Inc. 


55 


N.  A. 


Dewey  &  Alniy  Chemical      2,  332 
Division 

Diamond  Antenna  &  45 

Microwave  Corporation 

Dolan-Jenner  Industries,  N.  A. 

Inc. 

Dynatech  Corporation  23 


Edgerton,    Germeshauser  &      500 
Grier,    L-»c. 


Electrodyne 


N.  A. 


Electronic  Developraent  N-.  A. 

Corp. 

Electronic  Instrument  &:  N.  A. 

Specialty  Corporation 

Electronic  Space  Structures      26 
Corporation 


R  Si  D 


15 

10 

12 

3 

7 

22 

N,  A. 

N.  A 

1 

3 

20 

10 

10 


Exporting  Mfgr. 
Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr. 
Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr. 
Engage  in  Foreign 
Licensing 

Exporting  Mfgr.  , 
Importing  Mlgv. 


N.  A. 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

3  73 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

7 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

N.  A. 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

54  Exporting  Mfgr. 

Importing  Mfgr.  ,    Engage 
in  Foreign  Licensing 

300  Exporting  Mfgr. 


N.  A.  Exporting  Mfgr. 

N,  A,  Exporting  Mfgr. 

N.  A.  Exporting  Mfgr. 


Exporting  Mfgr. 
Engage  in  Foreign 
Licensing 
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Company 


Employment 
1965-1966 


International  Trade 
Function 


Non -Re search 


Electronized  Chemical  3 

Corp. 

Electrosyn  Technology  N.  A, 

Labs.  ,    Inc. 


Emerson  h  Cuming  Inc.  173 


Emerson,    J.  H.    Co. 

Ewen  Knight  Corp. 

Farmer  Electric 
Products  Co.    Inc. 

Fenwal  Electronics  Inc. 

Fenwal  Inc. 

Flow  Corporation  57 

Forte  Engineering  Co.  N.  A. 

Foster  Miller  Assoc.    Inc.  2 

Foxboro  Company  2,  889 

General  Connector  N.  A. 

Corp. 

General  Latex  &  Chemical         72 
Corporation 

General  Radio  Co.  1,000 

Geoscience  Inc.  3 

Gillette  Company  2,  164 

Grass  Instruinent  Co.  100 


R  &  D 


50 

10 

12 

22 

36 

4 

N,  A. 

N.  A 

508 

112 

20  Exporting  Mfgr.  , 

Have  Foreign  Subsidiary 

N.  A.  Exporting  Mfgr. 


Exporting  Mfgr.  ,    Operate 
Foreign  Factory 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Export  Merchant, 
Engage  in  Foreign 
Licensing 

12  Exporting  Mfgr. 

N.  A.  Exporting  Mfgr. 

21  Importing  Mfgr. 

95  Exporting  Mfgr. 

Operate  Foreign    Factory 

N.  A.  Exporting  Mfgr. 


37  Exporting  Mfgr. 

Importing  Mfgr. 

140  Exporting  Mfgr.  , 

Have  Foreign  Subsidiary 

12  Exporting  Mfgr. 

238  Exporting  Mfgr.  , 

Have  Foreign  Subsidiary 

14  Exporting  Mfgr. 
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Company 


EinployiTient 
1965-1966 


International  Trade 
Function 


Non-Research  I     R&D 


Gremar  Mfg.    Co. 

Helio  Aircraft  Corp. 

High  Voltage  Engineer- 
ing Corporation 

Rollings  worth  Sr  Vose  Co. 

Holtzer  Cabor  Corp. 


Honeywell  Inc. 
Radiation  Center 

Honeywell 


Howe  8i  French  Inc. 

Industrial  Developiiient 
Corp. 

Instron  Corp. 


70 

3  5 

580 

80 

175 

17 

500 

30 

130 

2,500 

120 

N.  A. 

135 


Instrumentation  Lab.    Inc.  95 

International  Equipment  Co.     N.  A, 
Ionics  Inc.  82 

Jarrel  Ash  Co.  300 


Jones  A.  D.    Optical  Co. 

Kaye  Joseph  &  Co.    Inc. 

Keltron  Corp, 

Kinney  Vaccuni 

KSC  Semiconductor  Corp, 

Lab  for  Electronics  Inc. 


105 
500 

6 

N,  A. 

18 

12 

N.  A. 

26 

50 


Exporting  Mfgr.  , 
Importing  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Have  Foreign  Subsidiary 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Engage  in  Foreign 
Licensing 

Have  Foreign  Sales  Branch 


Exporting  Mfgr.  ,    Have 
Foreign  subsidiary 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Iinporting  Mfgr. 
Operate  Foreign  Factory 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Have  Foreign  Subsidiary 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting   Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr. 
Importing  Wholesaler 
Operate  Foreign  Factory 


50 

• 

5 

Exporting  Mfgr 

1 

14 

Exporting  Mfgr 

4 

3 

Exporting  Mfgr 

239 

9 

Exporting  Mfgr 

31 

4 

Exporting  Mfgr 

530 

220 

Exporting  Mfgr 

Operate  Foreign  Factory 
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Coinpany 


Employment 
1965-1966 


International  Trade 
Function 


Non -Re  search 


Lawrence  A.  C.    Leather  Co. 

Lion  Research  Company 

Logan  Electronic  Corp, 

Lundey  Assoc.    Inc. 

Main  Chas.    T. 
International  Inc. 

Main  David  W.  .Co. 

Massa 

Mechanics  for  Electrons 
Inc. 

Microdot  Inc. 

Microwave  Assoc. 
International  Inc. 

Mystic  TransforiTier s  Inc. 

New  Zealand  Nuclear  Corp; 

Norton  Co. 
(Supercon  Div.  ) 

Norton  Co. 

(Vacuum  Equipment  Div.  ) 

Packaging  Frontiers  Inc. 

Perforated  Prods.    Inc. 


2 

628 

N.  A. 

20 

150 

N.  A. 

153 

N.  A. 

N.  A. 

510 

38 

Total 

N.  A. 

N.  A. 

9 
12 


Philbrick-Nerus  Research       N,  A. 
Polaroid  Corp.  3,  100 


R   &  D 


7 

662 

N.  A 

3 

550 

N.  A 

19 

N.  A 

N.  A 

264 

3 

110 

N.  A, 

N.  A, 

24 
2 

N.  A. 
420 


Precipitator  Corp.    of 
America 


12 


Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Consulting 
Engineering  Firm 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr. 
Iinporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Have  Foreign  Subsidiary 

Exporting  Mfgr. 


Operate   Foreign 
Factory 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Export  Merchant  &  Mfgr. 
Iinport  Merchant  8;;  Mfgr. 
Have  Foreign  Subsidiary 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr.  , 
Operate  Foreign  Factory 

Exporting  Mfgr.  , 

Engage  in  Foreign  Licensing 
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Company 


Employment 
1965-1966 


International  Trade 
Function 


Non -Re search 


R&D 


Radio  Corp.    of 
America 

Radio  Shack 


Raytheon  Company 


R  F    Systems 

Rust  Proofing  &  Metal 
Finishing  Corp. 


Scott  H.  H.    Lie. 


Seed  Electronics  Corp. 
Sentry  Co. 
Shintron  Co.    Inc. 

Shijaley  Co.    Inc. 
Sigma  Instrunients  Inc. 


R&D 


N.  A. 


22,400 


29  Importing  Mfgr. 


N.  A.  Importing  Mfgr. 

and  Wholesaler 

6,  500  Exporting  Mfgr. 

Importing  Mfgr. 
Wholesaler,    Operate 
Foreign  Factory 


N.  A. 

N. 

A, 

Exporting 

Mfgr. 

29 

6 

Exporting 
Engage  in 
Licensing 

Mfgr. 
Foreign 

400 

15 

Exporting 
Importing 
Engage  in 
Licensing 

Mfgr. 
Mfgr. 
Foreign 

N.  A. 

N. 

A. 

Exporting 

Mfgr. 

18 

5 

Exporting 

Mfgr. 

N.  A, 

N, 

A. 

Exporting 
Importing 

Mfgr. 
Mfgr. 

37 

9 

Have  Foreign  Sale 

950 

50 

Exporting 

Mfgr. 

Sturtevant  Mill  Co. 

90 

5 

Sylvania  Electric 

14,587. 

2,303 

Products,    Inc. 

Systems  Development 

71 

138 

Corp. 

Technol  Inc. 

12 

5 

Thoinson  Electric  Welder 

47 

3 

Co.    Inc. 

Importing  Mfgr. 
Operate  Foreign  Factory 

Exporting  Mfgr.  Have  Foreign 
Subsidiary 

Exporting  Mfgr, 
Importing  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Service 


Exporting  Mfgr. 
Exporting  Mfgr. 
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Company 


Employanent 
1965-1966 


International  Trade 
Function 


Non-Research 


Sources: 


R&D 


Tracerlab  375 


Trans -Sonics  Inc.  152  58 


TRG  Division  50  13 

(Control  Data  Corp.  ) 

UBS  Chemical  Co.  147  44 


UNEX  Laboratories  25-30  N.  A. 

United  Electric  Controls  246  4 

Company 

United  Shoe  Machinery  3,329  628 

Corp. 


United  States  Dynannics  Total:  500 

Vacuuni  Industries  70  N.  A. 

Walden  Electronics   Corp.  7  3 

Wang  Laboratories  Inc.  60  10 


Exporting  Mfgr. 
Operate  Foreign  Factory 


Exporting  Mfgr. 
Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr, 


Exporting  Mfgr. 

Have  Foreign  Subsidiary 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr. 


Exporting  Mfgr,    and 
Merchant,    Import  Mfgr. 
and  Merchant,    Operate 
Foreign  Factory 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr,  , 
Engages  in  Foreign 
Licensing 

Exporting  Mfgr. 

Exporting  Mfgr.  , 

Have  Foreign  Subsidiary 


Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Coinmerce,    1965-66 
Greater  Boston's  Directory  of  Electronics, 
Research  and  Development,    Defense  and  Space 
Facilities,    Including  the  NASA  Connplex. 

Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,    1969-1970 

Directory  of  International  Trade  of  Greater  Boston. 
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APPENDIX   H 


FOREIGN    TRADE    ZONES  ACT 


(19    U..S.C.A.     §81a-81u) 

The  Foreign  Trade  Zone  Act  was  established  in  19  34  to  expedite 
and  encourage  foreign  commerce  (New  York  Foreign  Trade  Zone 
Operators  v.  State  Liquor  Authority,  285  N.Y.272,  34  N.E. 
2d  316  (1941)  (R.  400.101) . 

The  law  establishes  a  Board  which  is  authorized  to  grant  "the 
privilege  of  establishing,  operating,  and  majntaining  foreign 
trade  zones"  (§81b(a)?  R.  400.200).   The  Board  consists  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  is  also  the  Cliairman  and  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  of  the  Board,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  (§81a(b)).   Each  member  of  the 
Board  appoints  an  alternate  (R.  400.1302).   Hearings  are 
ordinarily  conducted  before  the  Committee  of  Alternates 
(R.  400.1305). 

It  should  be  noted  that  to  some  extent  goods  v;ithin  free 
trade  zones  are  not  subject  to  local  regulation  (e.g.  liquor 
stored  for  re-exportation,  §81c)  but  not  for  other  purposes 
(e.g.  accidents  in  the  area  of  the  zone  are  subject  to 
state,  not  federal,  jurisdiction).   The  establishment  of 
the  zone  does  not  change  the  duties  and  liabilities  of 
vessels  entering  or  leaving  the  zone  and  does  not  change 

"Contributed  by:  Dr.  Tamar  Frankel 
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United 


States  laws  applicable  to  such  vessels  (§81e) 


B.    Grantees 

Every  public  and  private  corporation  is  eligible.   How- 
ever, the  law  expressly  provides  for  a  priority  to  public 
corporations,  namely,  States  or  State  agencies,  as  well  as 
municipalities,  and  municipal  agencies  (ISlb.K.  «0.105  and 
R.  400.300).   in  the  case  of  any  State  in  which  harbor  fa- 
cilities of  any  port  of  entry  are  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  State,  and  in  which  State  harbor  facilities  of  another 
oort  of  entry  are  owned  and  controlled  by  a  municipality, 
'application  may  not  be  granted  to  a  public  corporation 
unless  it  be  authorized  by  an  Act  of  the  legislature  (i81b(b), 

.,  ^v^-n-h  t-n  a  private  corporation 
R.  400.501).   Moreover,  a  grant  to  a  pxxva 

,   •   ^  v,^.  ^n  Act  of  the  leaislature  (R.  400.502) 
must  also  be  authorized  by  an  Act  ot  rnt. 

The  applicability  of  this  provision  to  the  Port  of  Boston 
would  depend  upon  the  existence  of  an  additional  port  of 

A    ^r^A   f-nnt-roll'^d  by  a  municipality,  since 
entry  which  is  owned  and  contioii^u  u^ 

,,  1.  assumed  that  the  commonwealth  of  Ha.sachusetts  through 
,,e  MPA  controls  as  well  as  owns  the  facilities  of  the  Port 

of  Boston. 

C.    Application  and  Gran^ 

The  law  contains  elaborate  provisions  concerning  the 

content  of  the  application.   It  must  be  addressed  to  the 

secretary  of  Commerce,  Chairman  and  Executive  Officer  of  the 
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Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board,  Washington  25,  D.C.  (R.  400.600). 
The  application  must  be  in  a  letter  form,  in  quadruplicate, 
duly  authenticated  (R.  400.601)  and  m.ust  state  whether  a 
new  foreign  trade  zone  is  requested  or  an  extension  of  an 
existing  one  (R.  400.602).   The  application  must  be  supported 
by  the  following  exhibits  (§81f ) . 


E\'ei-y  eppIJciition  shall  be  accomp?,- 
i^ed  L-y  the  follov,ing  exhibit: 

(a)  Exhibit  No.  1.  Descriptions  of  (1) 
the  location  and  quaiiricatloas  of  tlie 
area  In  which  It  is  propoied  to  establish 
the  zone,  shov.-ins  by  metes  and  bounds, 
unless  these  are  shown  In  full  on  the 
maps  accon-ipanyln^  the  application,  the 
land  and  water  area,  or  land  or  water 
area,  or  land  area  alone  if  the  application 
Is  for  tljR  psiablishment  of  a  zone  in  or 
adjacent  to  an  interior  port  of  entry; 
(2)  the  moans  of  segregation  from  cus- 
toms territory,  as  required  by  5§  400.402, 
400.403;  (3)  the  fimess  of  the  area  for  a 
zone;  and  (4)  the  possibilities  of  expan- 
sion of  the  zone  area.- 

(b)  Exhibit  No.  2.  A  statement  as  to 
whether  the  port  is  witliin  the  confines 
of  more  than  one  State,  and  whether  the 
zone  vvill  be  in  or  adjacent  to  a  port  of 
entry. 

(c)  Exhibit  No.  3.  A  statement  giving 
full  details  as  to  the  applicant's  plans 
for  acquirlnn:  tille  to,  or  the  right  to 
occupy  and  use,  lands  other  than  those 
owned  by  the  applicant  or  by  tl:e  United 
States,  wliich  are  essential  for  carrying 
out  the  project  or  projects  covered  by 
the  application.  If  the  applicant,  at  the 
time  of  filing  the  application,  has,  by 
easement,  lease,  franchl.^e,  or  otherwise, 
acquired  the  right  to  occupy  and  use 
lands  owned  by  others,  the  statement 
must  show,  with  respect  to  each  sepa- 
rate rlsht  cf  occupancy  and  use:  (1) 
Prom  whom  acquired;  (2)  the  date  ac- 
quired; (3)  nature  and  extent  of  the  right 
acquired;  (4)  v.'herhcr  perpetual  or  of 
limited  term:  and  (5)  li  of  limited  term, 
when  such  term  expires. 

(d)  Exhibit  No.  4.  A  staten-.rnt  show- 
ing In  detail  the  method  propo.->ed  to 
finance  the  undertaking,  accompanied 
by  pioof  of  liie  ability  of  the  applicant 
to  finance  the  con.struction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  zone. 

(e)  Exhibit  No.  5.  An  eccnomic  survey 
shov,-ing  in  detail  the  potential  coin- 
merce  and  revenue  of  the  proposed  zone 
and  other  direct  and  indirect  benefits 
accruing  therefrom;  piesent  foreign 
trade  of  the  port  area,  Including  trans- 
shipment, le-cxport,  and  reconsignment 


trade;  present  steamship  services,  and 
possible  increases  in  such  services  where 
necessary;  comparative  study  of  export 
rates  on  domestic  comiiiodlties  for  mix- 
ing with  foreign  goods;  analysis  of  ocean 
freight  rates  .where  applicable  to  zone 
acllvity;  potential  nev/  markets  for  zone 
business;  activities  best  suited  to  particu- 
lar zone;  and  such  other  data  as  m.ay 
be  necessary  to  a  determination  of 
whether  the  establishment  of  the  zone 
is  Justified  to  expedite  and  cncom-age 
foreign  comm.erce. 

(f)  Exl Libit  No.  G.  Cl>  A  description 
of  the  proposed  project,  where  i^oiie  will 
be  adjacent  to  water,  to  Include: 

(I)  Slips  and  dochs,  giving  number 
and  for  each  the  dimensions  and  depth 
of  Vi-ater  below  a  stated  datum;' 

(II)  Wharves,  givtr?  number  and  for 
each  the  type  of  cc:i.:-iructioa,  width, 
area,  sheds,  loading  ar.:;  unloading  facil- 
ities, trackage,  fire  p.-oiection'.  motor- 
ing facilities,  and  ar>  estimate  of  the 
number  of  ocean-gc:-g  ships  which 
■could  bo  accommodat;':; 

(Hi)  Warehouses,  zir.n'g.  type  of  con- 
.struction, floor  area,  azd  fire  protection; 

(iv)  Tran.sportatlon  connections  by 
rail  and  highway,  glvir.?  the  number  of 
tracks  and  routes  by  v.hlch  they  v.-ould 
be  connected  with  existing  rail  and  hlgh- 
"way  systems; 

(V)  Pacllities  for  ccsl  and  other  fuel, 
and  for  light  and  pov.'er; 

(vi)   Water  and  sev.er  mains; 

(vij)  Administrative  and  living  quar- 
ters and  facilities  to  od  provided  for  the 
oflicers  and  employee-,  of  the  United 
States,  State,  and  m.unicipality,  whose 
iiuties  may  require  their  presence  wiih- 
In  the  zone  (as  required  by  §§400.800- 
400.812): 

(viii)  Enclosure  to  segregate  the  zone 
from  customs  territory,  together  v/lth 
the  provisions  for  in,?re3S  and  egress  of 
persons,  conveyances,  vessels,  and  mer- 
chandise, sJiowing  in  detail  coDipliancc 
with  §§400X00-400.812,  and  including  a 
■description  of  openings  and.  if  buiidinis 
form  part  of  the  enclosure  line,  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  ■  construction  of  the 
buildings  and  any  openings  therein  on 
the  line  side. 
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(2)  A  description  of  the  proposed  proj- 
ect, where  zone  will  not  be  adjacent  to 
water,  to  Inclucic: 

(I)  Loading  and  unloading  facilities; 

(il)  Warehouses,  giving  type  of  con- 
struction, floor  area,  and  firo  protection; 

(lii)  Transportation  co.-inectlons  by 
rail  and  hi3hv;ay,  £ivins  the  number  of 
tracks  and  routes  bi'  which  they  would  be 
connected  with  e?:lsling  rail  and  highway 
systems; 

(iv)  Facilities  for  coal  and  other  fuel, 
and  for  light  and  power; 

(v)  Water  and  sewer  mains; 

(vi)  Administrative  and  living  quar- 
ters and  facilltios  to  be  provided  for  the 
ofacers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States,  State,  and  municipality,  v.-iiose 
<lutics  may  require  their  presence  within 
the  zone  (as  required  bv  §HCO.EOO- 
■400.812); 

(vii)   Enclosure  to  sc^rei^ate  the  zone 
from   customs   territory,   together   with 
the  provisions  for  ingress  and  egress  of 
persons,  conveyances,  and  merchandise, 
showing     in     detail     compliance     with 
§§  4G0.C0O-400S12,  and  includin,';  a  de- 
scription of  opsninss  and,  if  buildings 
form  part  of  the  enclosui-e  line,  a  full 
description  of   the  constiuction  of  the 
buildings  and  any  openings  therein  on 
the  line  side. 

(g)  Exldbit  Ko.  7.  A  preliminary  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  proj- 
ect, suGiclcntly  detailed  to  be  subject  to 
verification. 

(h)  Exhibit  No.  8.  A  statement  of  the 
time  after  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the 
application  wiihin  v/liich  the  applicant 
proposes  to  commence  and  complete  the 
construction  of  the  zone  and  the  facili- 
ties and  appurtenances,  and  to  set  up 
and  com.rncnce  operation  of  the  zone. 

(i)  Exhi'oit  No.  9.  The  largest  scale 
charts  of  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  of  the  locality,  showing 
in  red  tlie  boundaries  of  the  proposed 
zone  (four  copies)  ;  or  if  an  interior  zone, 
four  copies  of  a  map  on  an  appropriate 
scale,  sliowing  in  red  the  boundaries  of 
the  proposed  zone. 

(j)  Exhibit  No.  10.  A  detailed  map, 
on  tracing  linen  and  thjree  blue  line 
prints,  shewing  the  proposed  lay-out  of 
the  zone. 

(1)  The  map  shall  be  not  smaller  than 
24  inclies  by  36  inches  and  not  larger 
than  28  inches  by  40  inches;  shall  have 
a  clear  border  of  one-half  inch  on  tlixee 
sides  and  2Vz  inches  on  the  left-hand 
shorter  side;  shall  have  a  num.erical 
scale  and  a  graphical  scale,  the  latter 
not  less  than  0  inches  in  length;  shall 
have  the  true  meridian  indicated  there- 
on; and  shall  have  a  space  4  inches  by 
7  inclies  in  the  lower  risht-hand  corner, 
the  upper  half  of  which  shall  bear  the 

•title,  scale,  etc.,  and  the  lower  half  shall 
be  left  clear. 

(2)  The  map  shall  show,  in  land  areas, 
all  eicisting  structures  and  improvements, 
and,  on  water  areas,  by  soundings,  the 


present  depths  below  a  plane  of  refer- 
ence stated  on  the  map.  The  outline  of 
the  proposed  slips,  docks,  wharves,  ware- 
houses, streefs  and  highways,  railroads, 
facilities  for  fuel,  light,  pov.er,  v/ater  and 
sewer  mains;  quarters  and  enclosm-es 
shall  be  shov.m  by  suitable  heavy  lines 
and  these  features  designated  clearly  by 
lettering.  The  depths  to  be  provided  in 
water  areas  bclov.'  the  noted  datum  plane 
shall  be  shov/n  by  figures. 

(3)  The  scale  of  the  map  shall  be  such 
as  to  shov,-  the  complete  zone  on  one  sheet 
of  the  size  prescribed. 

(4)  If  rail  connections  to  existing  rail- 
road systems  cannot  be  shown  on  the 
map  of  the  zone,  an  additional  man  or 
maps  on  tracing  linen  and  three  blue  line 
prints,  siiowing  the  proposed  rights-of- 
way  therefor  and  all  structures,  streets, 
and  other  improvements  affected  thereby 
shall  be  furnished.  These  maps  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  requirements  as  to 
size,  border,  scale,  meridian,  and  title  as 
the  map  of  the  zone. 

(k)-  Exhibit  No.  11.  (1)  If  the  appli- 
cant. Is  a  State,  the  application  for  a 
grant  shall  be  accompanied,  as  evidence 
of  the  applicant's  qualifications  to  niake 
application,  by  a  copy  of  the  law  or  laws 
under  authority  of  wliich  the  applica- 
tion is  made,  duly  certified  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  secretary  of  state  of  the  State 
under  seal,  and  three  uncertlOed  copies 
of  such  law  or  laws  (enacted  after  June 
18,  1934). 

(2)  If  the  applicant  Is  a  public  corpo- 
ration, other  th;'.n  a  State,  as  defined  in 
section  1  (c)  of  the  act,  tlie  application 
for  a  grant  shall  bo  accompanied  by  evi- 
dence of  the  applicant's  qu^.lifications  to 
make  the  application,  as  Xollows: 

(1)  A  copy  of  its  charter  or  other  or- 
ganization papers  duly  certified  by  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  State  in  \,'lilch 
It  is  located,  or  by  the  oEcer  having  lesal 
custody  of  the  record  of  municipal  and 
other  public  corporations  (one  copy 
only) ; 

(li)  A  statement  under  seal  of  the  sec- 
retary of  state  of  the  State  or  other  ciil- 
cer  charged  by  State  laws  with  super- 
vision of  liarbor  facilities,  setting  forth 
whether  the  State  owns  and  controls 
harbor  facilities  of  any  port  of  entry  and 
whether  harbor  facilities  of  any  other 
port  of  entry  in  the  State  are  ov/ncd  and 
controlled  by  a  municipality,  with  three 
uncertified  copies  of  such  statement. 

(3)  If  the  applicant  is  a  private  cor- 
poration, the  aijplication  fcv  a  grant  shall 
be  accompanied  by  evidence  of  the  appli- 
cant's qualifications  to  make  the  appli- 
cation, as  follows: 

(i)  A  copy  of  its  charter  or  articles  of 
Incorporation  duly  certified  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  of  the  State  vrhere  organized 
or  other  oflicer  having  legal  custody  of  a 
record  of  incorporation  (one  certified 
and  three  uncertified  copies) ; 
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(il)  A    stateracRt,    under    corporate 
seal,    se'tthic    forth    that    the    orsani- 
7,ation  of  the  corporation  .is  completed. 
showing  that  tiie  corporation  is  author- 
ized to  proceed  \ith  the  establishment 
of  e.  foroisii-trade  zone  under  the  la'.7s  of 
the  State,  and  Eiving  a  true  hst  of  the 
principal  oncers  of  the  corporation,  with 
the  full  names  and  official  designation 
of  each,  v^'ith  three  copies  of  such  state- 
ment; 

(111)  A  certified  copy  of  the  special  act 
or  acts  of  the  State  or  States  In  which  the 


zone  Is  located  (enacted  aft,er  Juno  18. 
1931)  and  providing  for  the  chartering  of 
the  corporation  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  establishing  a  zone,  v;lth  tiiree  uncer- 
tified copies  of  such  act  or  acts. 

(1)  Exhibit  No.  12.  Evidence  .satisfac- 
tory to  the  Board  that  permits  for  con- 
struction have  been  obtained  from  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  municipal  authorities. 

(m)  ExhiW.  No.  13.  Duly  authenti- 
cated copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  coiporation  au- 
thorizing the  cfiicial  signing  the  applica- 
tion to  make  such  appjicatlon. 


Before  a  grant  is  made  an  economic  survey  must  demonstrate 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  that  the  anticipated  com- 
merce, benefits  and  returns,  both  direct  and  indirect,  will 
justify  the  construction  of  the  zone  (R.  400.400).   After 
the  filing  of  an  application  the  Executive  Secretary  ap- 
points an  official  to  examine  v/hether  or  not  the  applica- 
tion complies  with  R.  400.600  and  R.  400.608  (R.  400.1307). 
If  the  application  does  so  comply,  the  secretary  appoints 
an  Examiners  Comjiiission  (R.  400.1308). 


In  conducting  its  investigation  the  Ex- 
aminers Committee  is  authorized  to  hold 
hearings  and  take  evidence 

■  Should  the  report  of  the  Examiners 
Committee  be  unfavorable,  notice  will 
be  sent  to  the  applicant,  v.iio  will  be 
permitted  to  apply  for  permission  of  the 
Board  to  present  further  evidence  in 
support  of  his  application  either  orally, 
m  writing,  or  both. 


Should  tiie  request  of  the  applicant  to 
submit  further  evidence  be  granted,  the 
applicant  v.ill  be  notified  a:id,  If  a  hear- 
ing Is  desired,  a  date  fixed  therefor  before 
the  Committee  of  Alternates. 


After  the  Board's  consideration  of  the 
application  is  conipleted,  unless  further 
infor-mation  Is  required  by  the  BoHra, 
the  graiit  v.ill  be  made  oi  denied. 


The  Board  will  grant  the  application  if  it  "finds  that  the 
proposed  plans  and  location  are  feasible  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  a  foreign  trade  zone  . . .  and  that 
the  facilities  and  appurtenances  which  it  is  proposed  to 
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provide  are  sufficient"  (§81g). 

It  would  seem  that  the  Board  does  not  have  a  wide  discre- 
tion.  Its  function  is  to  ascer'tain  that  the  requirements 
of  the  Act  have  been  complied  with;  not  whether  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  are  achieved  by  the  establishment  of  the 
zone.   This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  provision 
that  each  "port  of  entry  shall  be  entitled  to  at  least 
one  zone"  (§81b).   By  the  imposition  of  hearing  proceedings 
the  Board  may,  however,  postpone  action  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time. 

A  grant  may  be  given  subject  to  the  imposition  of  penalties 
for  delay  in  diligently  carrying  out  construction  of  the 
zone  (R.  400. 700) . 

A  grant  may  not  be  sold,  transferred,  or  assigned  (§81g). 


D, 


Duties  of  Grantee 


The  grantee  must  construct  the  following  facilities 


(a)  V,'/i-cre  zona  will  be  adjcoent  to 
water.  (1)  Acl^qi^ate  slips  to  accommo- 
date vessels  engagt-d  in  foreign  trade. 

(2)  Wharves  and  docks  suitably  con- 
structecl  for  the  needs  of  the  specific 
commodities  to  bo  handled  over  them. 

(3)  Mooring  facilities  for  the  protec- 
tion of  vessels  v/hlle  io?.ding.  unloading;, 
or  Rv.-aitin^  berth. 

(4)  Transit  sheds  on  the  wharves  for 
the  protection  of  goods  accumulated  for 


shipment  or  unloaded  and  awaiting  dis- 
position. 

(5)  Warehouses  .so  constructed  and  lo- 
cated as  to  meet  the  rcqulremonts  of 
poods  to  be  stored  and  the  special  reg- 
ulations of  the  Treasury  Dcparlmcnt  to 
safeguard  the  revenue. 

(C)  Transporlation  connections  with 
systems  serving  surrounding  territory 
and  other  par's  of  the  United  States,  so 
arranged  as  to  permit  of  proper  guai'ding 
and  Inspection  for  the  protection  of  the 
revenue. 
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(7)  Fuel  facilities  for  servicing  vessels 
with  conl  or  other  fuel,  with  adequate  re- 
serve storage  spaces. 

(8)  Li^ht  and  power  facilities  through- 
out the  zone,  on  ths  wharves  and  docks. 
and  to  meet  any  special  requirements  of 
the  Treasury  Department  in  safeguard- 
ing revenue. 

(9)  Water  and  sewer  mains  con- 
structed to  meet  approved  plans  for  serv- 
ice and  health  protection 

(10)  Fire  protection  suitable  for 
proper  protection  of  zone  and  goods  in 
storage. 

(11)  Administrative  and  living  quar- 
ters and  facilities  for  the  cQcers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States,  State,  and 
municipality,  whose  duties  may  require 
their  presence  within  the  zone. 

(12)  Adequate  enclosures  to  segregate 
the  Kone  from  customs  territory  for  the 
protection  of  the  revenue,  together  with 
suitalile  provisions  for  ingress  and  egress 
of  persons,  conveyances,  vessels,  and 
mercliandise. 

(13)  Sanitary  facilities  and  appliances 
to  conform  to  Federal  and  local  require- 
ments. 

(14)  Adequate  facilities  for  the  disin- 
fection and  fumigation  of  merchandise 
as  required. 

(15)  Such  other  facilities  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Board. 

(b)  Where  zone  icill  not  be  adjacent  to 
water.  (1)  Warehouses  so  constructed 
and  located  as  to  mest  the  requirements 
of  goods  to  be  stored  and  the  special  reg- 
ulation.? of  the  Treasury  Dspartme?it  to 
safeguard  the  revenue. 

(2)  Trans;5ortation  connections  with 
systems  serving  sunnivading  territory 
and  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  so 
arranged  as  to  permit  o;"  proper  guarding 
and  inspection  for  the  protection  of  the 
revenue. 

(3)  Light  and  po'ver  facilities  through- 
out the  sonc,  and  to  meet  any  special 
requirements  of  the  Tioasury  Depart- 
ment in  safeguarding  the  revenue. 

(4)  Water  and  se'",-er  mains  con- 
structed to  meet  approved  plans  for  serv- 
ice and  health  protection. 

(5)  Fire  protection  suitable  for  proper 
protection  of  i^one  and  goods  in  .storage. 

(6)  Administrative  and  living  Quar- 
ters and  facilities  for  the  cfilcers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  St'ites,  State,  and 
municipality,  whose  duties  may  require 
their  presence  within  the  zone. 

(7)  Adequate  enclosures  to  segregate 
the  zone  from  customs  territory  for  the 
protection  of  the  revenue,  to&ether  with 


suitable  provisions  for  ingress  and  egress 
of  persons,  conveyances,  and  merchan- 
dise. 

(8)  Sanitary  facilities  and  appliances 
to  conform  to  Federal  and  local  require- 
ments. 

(9)  Adequate  facilities  for  the  disin- 
fection and  fumigation  of  merchandise 
as  required. 

(10)  Such  other  facilities  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Board. 

(c)  RatproofiT-g  a7id  saiiitation.  All 
buildings  and  other  structures  wltliin  the 
zone,  vs-hcther  It  is  adjacent  to  water  or 
not,  shall  be  so  constructed  or  altered, 
and  maintained,  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Surgeon  General,  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  to  prevent  the 
harborage  of  rodents.  Water  supply, 
sev/age  disposal,  and  provision  for  gen- 
eral sanitation  (Including  adequate  facil- 
ities for  disinfection  and  fiunigation) 
shall  be  as  required  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, United  States  Public  Health  Service. 


(a)   /Jl  zones  shall  bo  segregated  from 
the  laud  area  of  adjacent  customs  ter- 
ritory by  ft  fence  of  woven  gatvanlz-xl- 
v,-ire  netting,  of  not  less  than  No.  6  gage 
wire,  with  a  niesh  not  exceeding  2  Inches, 
end  an  over-all  height  of  at  least  10  feet 
above  the  concrete  base  in  which  the 
posts  are  set.    The  netting  shall  be  se- 
curely att.:iched  t.D  the  insides  of  the  posts 
and  shall  be  set  sufuclently  levrf  so  as  to  be 
niLsh  v,'ith  the  ground  at  all  times.    The 
fence  shall  be  topped  by  at  least  tlu'eo 
strands  of  galvanized  barbed  wire,  four- 
point  type,  each  strand  consisting  of  two 
strands  of  l<o.  12 '/i  gage  wire.    The  three 
strands  shall  be  secured  to  metal  brack- 
ets afiliied  to  the  top  of  each  po.st,  the 
brackets  inclining  at  approximately  45° 
Inward  and  upward.    The  strands  shall 
be  parallel  ana  from  3  to  4  inches  apart. 
Suitable  concrete  or  metal  posts  shall  be 
set  In  concrete  footings,  not  less  than  3 
feet  deep  by  10  iiiches  square,  and  with 
centers  not  mure  than   10   feet  apart. 
Proper  anchors  and  braces  shall  be  In- 
stalled at  Corners  and  gates.     Tiie  gates 
shall  be  of  the  same  material  and  height 
as  the  fence  and  shall  be  topped  by  three 
strands  of  the  barbed  wire   above   de- 
scribed, such  strands  to  be   afoxcd   to 
metal  brackets  perpendicular  with   the 
pate.    Suitable  attachments  shall  be  se- 


cured  to  the  gates  for  the  purpose  of  a.', 
fixing  locks.  Alternate  proposal  fcr 
barrlers  of  equal  efflclency  may  be  ap*. 
proved  by  the  Board. 

(b)  If,  Recording  to  the  terrain  o: 
other  factors  adjacent  to  the  fence  sur- 
rounding  the  enclosure,  or  for  other  reri- 
sons,  the  height  of  the  fence  as  prcvldoU 
for  herein  Is  not  suClclent  for  prcre: 
protection  to  the  revenue,  the  hei-hi 
shall  be  suitably  increased  at  the  dircc- 
tic2i  of  the  Board  or  the  District  Director 
of  Customs. 

(c)  If  sides  of  buildings  situated  with- 
in a  Kone  form  a  part  of  the  zone  en- 
closure in  lieu  of  the  fence  prescribed 
above,  all  openings  in  such  sides  of  tV.e 
buildings  shall  be  securely  closed  by 
heavy  metal  netting,  grills,  or  other  eUec- 
tlve  barriers. 

(d)  Fences  and  other  exterior  lines  of 


the  zone  shall  be  equipped  with  electric 
llehts  and  shall  be  iHuminatcd  to  the 
sati.vfaction  of  the  collector  during  such 
times  as  he  may  deern  necessary. 

(e)  Such  adciitional  protect'on  a^a'n^t 
the  unauthorized  transit  of  persons 
goods,  or  conveyances  to  or  from  a  zone 
shall  be  provided  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  District  Director  of 
Customs. 

(f )  Adequate  living  quarters,  adminis- 
trative and  other  facilities  for  offlcers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States 
State,  and  municipality  v/hose  duties  may 
require  their  presence  within  the  zone, 
shall  be  provided  by  the  grantee.  Tlie 
requirements  and  extent  of  '  the^o 
faciiilies  will  be  fixed  by  the  Board. 

(g)  Each  grantee  shall   provide   and 
•maintain  such  other  facilities  as  rnay  be 

required  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board/ 


A  zone  must  be  constructed  vmder  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  who  usually 
passes  this  authority  to  the  District  Engineer  (R.  400.1314) 
It  must  be  operated  as  a  public  utility,  namely,  all  rates 
and  charges  for  service  v.'ithin  the  zone  must  be  fair  and 
reasonable,  all  users  must  be  treated  equally  under  like 
conditions,  subject,  in  certain  respects  to  treaties  (§81n). 


(a)  The  obligation  to  compile  and 
publish,  post  and  file  ^schedules  naming 
rates,  chfjges,  rules  and  regulations,  ap- 
plyir.g  at  foreign- trade  Eones  is  a  direct 
responsibility  of  the  grantee.  The 
grantee  should  place  such  cbiiyation  and 
authority,  through  a  pov.-er  cf  attorney, 
Tviih  a  member  of  its  orc^anlzation  s;>eclf- 
icaily  designated  to  pcrforn  such  v.-orh, 
thereby  dcnuitely  fixing  the  responsi- 
bility for  publishing,  posting,  and  filing 
schedules  on  behalf  of  the  grantee.  The 
ETanting  of  such  authority  to  a  specifi- 
cally designated  person  v.'ould  ratify  pjiq 
confirm  the  lawful  action  of  such  an " 
agent  of  the  grantee  with  respect  to  the 
responsi'oiUty  imposed  by  law  in  connec- 


tion with  publishing,  filing,  and  posting 
of  schedules.  In  other  words,  the  grant- 
ing of  such  a  poTs-er  of  attorney  tp  a 
designated  person  would  sen'e  the  fol- 
lowing purposes  insofar  as  the  grantee 
is  concerned: 

(1)  Would  give  the  person  so  desig- 
nated the  authority  to  publish,  pest  and 
file  schedules,  and  all  revisions  thereto 
on  behalf  of  the  grantee. 

(2)  Avoid  duplication  of  this  respon- 
sibility and  possible  conflict  with  respect 
to  the  material  contained  in  schedules, 
by  placing  with  one  person  the  authority 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  with 
relation  to  publishing,  posting  and  filing 
schedules. 
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(3)  Would  also  place  the  re;-pcnsibl]lty 
for  the  unification  and  dissemination  of 
Information  contained  v.^ithin  schedules 
to  the  interested  public,  and  the  many 
other  incidental  details  with  regard  to 
this  Important  subject,  upon  the  person 
granted  the  power  oi  attorney. 

(b)  The  grantinj  of  such  authority  to 
a  speriricaUy  designated  person  cculd  be 
limited  In  the  following  respects: 

(1)  By  definlr.2  the  period  of  time  such 
power  of  attorney  is  to  run. 

(2)  By  EtPtlns:  the  er:act  nature  of 
responsibility  for  which  the  power  of  at- 
torney is  Issued,  for  instance  "to  publish, 
post,  and  file  schedules,  and  all  Incidental 
duties  in  relation  thereto." 

(c)  From  the  above  it  wl'il  be  seen  that 
one  of  the  main  objectives  to  be  accom- 
plished thereby  would  bs  to  limit  the  re- 
sponsibility on  behalf  of  th:  grantee  to 
one  person,  a  specifically  riesicnatcd  au- 
thority, to  handle  all  matters  in  relc-vtion 
to  the  publication,  posting,  and  fillns  of 
schedules.  Future  dcveloprjicnts  c:  for- 
eign-trade zones  v,-ill  undoubtedly  r-jTeal 
the  numl>ers  and  kinds  of  schedules  and 
revisions  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  sucii 
organizations. 


In  order  that  all  orisinal  schedules  and 
revisions  em.bracing  matters  pertaining 
to  foreign-trade  zones,  such  as  raies, 
charges,  rules  ?nd  regulations,  ar.d  a:iy 
addiUonal  schedules  and  revisions  that 
may  be  subscciuently  issued,  will  be  con- 
structed as  imiformly  as  possible,  the 
follov;ing  is  prescribed: 

(a)  All  schedules  shall  be  compiled 
and  published  in  loose-leaf  form,  both  the 
original  schedule  and  subsequent  revised 
pages  confor;.iing  to  a  size  cf  approxi- 
mately 8  inches  v.ide  by  11  inchis  long. 

(b)  Schedules  and  revised  pages  shai; 
be  plainly  printed,  mimeographed  or  r-. 
produced  by  other  similar  durable  pre;, 
ess  on  paper  of  good  quality. 

(c)  The  loose-leaf  pages  of  the  schvc!. 
ule  shall  be  printed  upon  one  side  c-r.iv. 
and  each  page  consecutively  numbered, 
beginning  with  "original  page  No.  1."  etc.. 

6tC<  * 

(d)  A  margin  of  not  less  than  one  (1) 
inch  shall  surround  the  schedule  pase. 
especially  at  the  binding  edge. 

(e)  No  alteration  in  v.-riting  or  erasure 
shall  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  schedule. 

(f)  A  hard  cardboard  front  and  bac!-: 
cover  shall  be  used  in  binding  schedule?. 
and  allowance  made  for  conveniently 
fastening  and  unfastening  the  schedule 
to  permit  insertion  of  revised  pages  from 
time  to  time. 


(g)  The  front  cover  and  back  cover  of 
schedules  may  be  in  any  color  which  may 
be  determined  upon,  but  the  pages  within 
the  schedule  shall  bo  white,  at  least  com- 
mencing with  original  page  number  one 
up  to  and  including  the  last  page,  and  all 
revisions  thereof. 


All  schedules  should  be  constructed  as 
simply  as  possible,  but  accuracy  and  com- 
prehensiveness sh.ould  not  be  sacrificed. 
The  Board,  therefore,  instructs  that  the 
follov.ing  general  outline  of  the  schedule 
be  follov.-ed  as  closely  as  possible: 

(a)  7"Ule  page.  The  title  page  shall 
generally  bear  such  items  as: 

(1)  The  name  of  the  grantee  or  op- 
erator. 

(2)  The  schedule  number. 

(3)  Descriptive  statemc;it  of  the  con- 
tents named  within  schedule. 

■(4)  Location  of  zone. 

(5)  Tiic  date  the  schedule  is  Issued  and 
effective  date. 

(6)  The  name  of  the  person  bv  whom 
the  schedule  is  issued. 

This  information  may  be  given  on  the 
cover  of  the  schedule  as  well  as  on  the 
page  constituting  original  page  No.  1  of 
the  schedule. 

(b)  Administrative  organization  page. 
On  this  page,  Vvhich  will  form  original 
page  No.  2,  shall  be  listed  the  public  oiB- 
cials  and  managing  officers'  connected 
directly  v.'ith  the  operation  of  the  zone. 

(c)  Checking  shccl  jor  schedule.  This 
standard  mx'thod  of  noting  corrections 
and  additions  to  the  schedule  shall  be 
used  and  follov.-cd  by  the  grantee.  The 
checking  sheet  shall  carry  an  explanation 
ior  its  use  to  all  who  are  in  possession  of 
the  original  schedule. 

(d)  Table  of  contcnis.  The  table  of 
contents  shall  follow  the  general  outline 
S.S  given  in  this  section  and  shall  include 
all  major  references  by  pages. 

(e)  Explanation  o/  abbrevlaiions  arid 
symbols.  A  comi)!ete  list  of  abbrevia- 
tions and  symbols  used  in  the  schedule 
shall  be  explained. 

(f)  Definitions.  There  shall  be  given 
■definitions  of  all  terms  used  in  this  sched- 
ule relating  to  rules,  regulations,  rates 
and  charges,  also  of  any  terms  relating 
to  tlie  physical  construction  of  this 
schedule.  Where  the  Fnrcign-Trada 
.Zones  Board  has  supplied  definitions  for 
terms  to  be  used  herein,  those  definitions 
shall  be  used. 

(g)  Ruics  and  regulatioiis.  Special 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  conipilation 
■of  rules  and  regulations  that  they  may  be 
complete  and  self-explanatory  v.'ith  re- 
spect to  their  general  application.  It 
is  suggested  that  rules  and  regulations 
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■of  general  application  be  segregated  f  i-om 
tliose  of  specific  or  special  application. 
It  is  also  suggested  that  rules  a;Ki  regula- 
tions be  grouped  in  their  application,  that 
Is,  concerning  canisrs,  concerning  cargo, 
concerning  persons,  concerning  rates  and 
charges,  etc. 

(h)  ProJiitlfed  viCTChandisc.  There 
sh.all  bo  listed  all  merchandise  vv'hlch  has 
been  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  the 
zone  for  any  reason. 

(1)  Rates  and  charges.  (1)  Applying 
to  carriers:  Herein  shall  be  listed  all 
charges  applicable  to  carriers,  their  own- 
ers or  agerits,  in  the  following  manner: 
V&sscls:  towage,'  dockage,  ioadirig  and 
d!.?chprL'ng,  running  lines,  fumigation, 
etc.  Rail  cars:  sv.-itching  charge,  demur- 
rage, etc.  Motortrucks;  property  priv- 
ilege, loading  and  unloading,  etc. 

(2)  Applying  tc  cargo:  All  rates  and 
charges  collectible  by  the  grantee  against 
cargo  shall  be  listed  in  i,oTi3rato  tariffs 
for  each  service.  Thus,  tariffs  fcr  wharf- 
age, handling,  dcmurrag'?,  storage,  extra 
services,  rnanipuJrdion,  loading  and  un- 
loading, high  piling,  rental  of  equipment, 
minimum  charges,  etc.,  shall  each  shov/ 
the  application  of  the  tariff,  space  and 
labor  rates,  commodity  and  description 
necessary  to  apply  the  particular  tariff. 


modifications   of   the    tariH,    and   such 
other  Information  necessary  for  the  de- 
'  termination  of  rates' and  charges  for  a 
particular  service. 

Duplication  should  be  avoided.  A  com- 
modity once  named  within  the  schedule 
with  all  rates,  charges,  rules  and  regu- 
lations applying  In  connection  therewith, 
will  be  considered  as  the  effective  tariff 
in  force  until  subsequently  revised  In  the 
form  provided  by  means  of  revised  pages. 

The  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board  shall 
be  furnished  with  the  original  and  seven 
copies  of  all  schedules. 

Changes  or  additions  In  the  form  of 
revised  pages  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board  within  3 
days  after  such  changes  have  been  made. 

All  supplementary  Information  con- 
cerning the  quotation  of  rates  and 
charges  for  commodities  not  within  the 
schedule  shall  be  furnished  the  Foreign- 
Trade  Zones  Board  within  10  days  after 
such  quotations  are  made.  This  Is  In 
addition  to  the  construction  of  the  sched- 
ule and  should  not  be  confusfd  there- 
with. 

All  Items  carried  In  the  schedule  shall 
be  numbered  in  consecutive  sequence. 


The  grantee  reust  post  and  file  all  schedules  containincr  rules, 
regulations  and  rates,  in  the  same  fashion  as  a  public  uti- 
lity (R.  400,1008). 

The  grantee  must  act  as  prescribed  bv  the  Board  and  report 
to  it  fully  each  year  {§81p). 

The  grantee  must  keep  the  zone  in  good  condition  (R.  400.900). 

E.    Rules  as  to  Operating  the  Zone 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  assign 
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to  the  zone  the  necessary  customs  officers  and  guards 
to  protect  the  revenue  and  provide  for  the  admission  of 
foreign  merchandise  to  the  customs  territory  (§81d) . 

No  person  may  reside  within  the  area  of  the  zone  except 
.Federal,  State  or  municipal  officers  vjhose  residence  is 
found  necessary  by  the  Board  (§81o). 

The  Board  prescribes  regulations  as  to  entry  and  exit  of 
employees  and  other  persons  (§^81o;  R.  400.810,811,812). 

F.   Use  of  the  Zone  by  Others 

A  grantee  may  permit  others,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board,  to  erect  buildings  within  the  zone  as  will 
meet  their  particular  requirements  (§81m). 

No  retail  trade  may  be  conducted  within  the  zones  except 
under  permits  issued  by  the  grantee  and  approved  by  the 
Board.   V7hen  so  permitted  the  permittee  shall  sell  only 
domestic,  duty-paid  or  duty-free  goods  as  are  brought  to 
the  zone  from  customs  territory  (§81o(d)).   Permits  sent 
for  approval  to  the  Board  must  be  accompanied  by  a  signed 
statement  describing  the  retail  trade  and  containing  an 
agreement  between  the  grantee  and  the  permittee  to  the 
effect  that  the  permittee  shall  sell  only  goods  authorized 
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under  the  act  and  only  of  the  kind  and  quality  permitted 
to  be  offered  for  sale  in  the  state  and  municipality  in 
which  the  zone  is  located  (R.  400.808). 


Foreign  £Jid  domestic  merchandise  ol 
every  description,  except  such  cs  is  pro- 
hibited by  lavv,  may,  v,-ithout  being  sub- 
ject to  the  customs  l?.v;s  of  the  United 
States,  e:-:c3pt  as  otherwise  provided  in 
tliO  act  and  the  regulations  made  there- 
under, be  bro'jght  into  a  zozie. 

(a)  Merchandise  v^hich  is  speciacally 
and  absolutely  prohibited  by  law  shall 
not  be  admitted  inl-o  f.  zone.  Any  mer- 
chandise so  prohibited  by  lav;  v/hich  is 
found  Vsithin  a  ?.cne  shall  be  disposed  of 
in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  laws 
and  resulations  applicable  to  such  m.er- 
chandise.  A  distinction  is  made  between 
(1)  merchandise  v.'hich  is  specifically  and 
absolutely  prohibited  by  law  on  the 
erounds  of  policy  or  morals,  such  as  im- 
moral or  subversive  literature,  obscene 
articles,  or  lottery  matter,  and  (2)  r*}er- 
chand:.",;  vhich  is  subject  to  conditional 
prohibition  only,  for  example,  articles 
which  are  subject  to  permits  or  licenses 
for  the  protection  of  economic  or  na- 
tional security  or  whicl^  may  be  recon- 
ditioned to  bring  them  into  compliance 
with  tl:e  lav.-s  administered  by  various 
Federal  agencies.  District  Directors  of 
Customs  are  required  to  exclude  tiie  first 
class  of  articles  and  may  not  peiTnit  them 
to  be  transferred  to  a  zone  if  they  are 
aware  of  their  prohibited  status,  except 
that  the  collector  may  pennit  the  tcm- 
porar>-  deposit  of  any  such  merchandise 
in  the  zo;ie  pending  final  determination 
of  its  status.  The  transfer  of  articles  of 
the  second  class  to  a  zone  is  subject  to 
any  requirements  of  the  Federal  agency 
concerned.  There  is  no  prohibition 
against  placing  over-quota  merchandise 
in  a  zone  pending  its  rig'ht  to  transfer  to 
customs  territory  pursuant  to  the  appli- 
cable quota  provisions. 

(b)  Tlie  application  for  the  admission 
of  merchandise  Into  a  zone  shall  be  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  by  the  District  Di- 
rector of  Customs,  as  tiie  representative 
of  the  Board,  where  the  m^erchandise  is 
not  excluded  by  any  other  Federal  agency 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  merchandise. 


In  general,  merchandise  lav.'fully 
brought  into  a  zone  may,  in  accord- 
ance with  these  and  other  regulations 
made  under  the  previsions  of  the  act 
be  exported,  destroyed,  or  sent  into  cus- 
toms territory  of  the  United  States 
therefrom,,  In  the  original  package  or 
otherwise;  but  when  foreign  merchan- 
dise, and  domestic  raerchandise  whose 
Identity  has  been  lost,  is  so  sent  from,  a 
zone  Into  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States  it  siiall  be  subject  to  the  lav.'s 
and  regulations  of  the  United  States 
ailccting  Imported  merchandis.e. 


In  general,  merchandise,  lawfully 
brought  into  a  zone  m.ay,  in  accordance 
v,'i;h  these  and  other  regulations  made 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  bo  stored, 
sold,  exhibited,  broken  up,  repacked,  as- 
sembled, distributed,  sorted,  graded, 
cleaned,  mixed  with  foreign  and  domes- 
tic merchandise,  or  otherv,-ise  manipu- 
lated, or  be  manufactured,  exceot  as 
otJierwIse  provided  by  the  act. 

(a)  Permission  for  any  manipulation, 
manufacture,  or  e.chtbition  in  a  zone  shall 
be  obtained  from  the  District  Director  of 
Customs,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Board,  subject  to  such  application  and 
procedure  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Trcasur>-  for  the  protection  of  the 
revenue. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  the  denial  of  any 
application  by  the  District  Director  of 
Customs  for  any  reason,  the  applicant, 
the  grantee,  or  the  operator  of  the  zone 
may  appeal  the  adverse  ruling  to  the 
Board.  If  any  revenue-protection  consid- 
erations are  involved  in  such  an  applica- 
tion, the  Board  shall  be  guided  by  the 
detenninations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasm-y  with  respect  to  them. 


The  cost  of  maintaining  custom  service  in  a  zone  shall  be 
paid  monthly  by  the  grantee  (R.  400.814). 
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APPENDIX  I 
FINANCIAL  REPORT 

Consolidated  Income  and  Expense  Accounts 
San  Francisco  Port  Authority,  Grantee  and  State 
Terminal  Co,,  Ltd.,  Operator 

INCOME 

INCOME 

Storage  $  86,925.81 

Storage  Handling  41,260.55 

Rentals  41,107.10 

Reimbursement  for  Customs  Service  by  Sub-Zone                    15,695,62 

Reimbursement  for  Other  Expenses  by  Sub-Zone  •         ?_.  .lOp.OQ 

Total  Income  $187,089.08 

EXPENSE 


OPERATING   EXPENSE 

Salaries   and  VJages 

Office  Salaries  at  Zone  $   33,588.32 

Handling  Labor  (Plant)  24,090„68 

U.  S.  Customs  Salaries  38, 708^66 

Total  Salaries  and  Wages  96, 387= 66 

Payroll  Taxes  and  Assesseraents  7, 147^00 

Plant  Payroll  Expense  3,685.6? 

Direct  Maintenance  Expense  9, 481c 09 

Depreciation  (1)  7,297=17 

Utilities  4,061.38 

Insurance  3,855.39 

Taxes,  Licenses,  etc.  474.49 

General  Operating  Expense,  Prorata  (2)       2,610,00 

General  Maintenance  Expense,  Prorata  (2)  1,390.00 

Warehouse  Rental  14,700.56 

Security-Fire  Protection-Burglar  Alarm  3, 102,20 

TOTAL  OPERATING  EXPENSE  ^ll±f221jL^^ 

NET  OPERATING  GAIN  $  32,896.47 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT  -  continued 

Net  Operating  Gain  (Brought  Forward)  $  32,896^47 

GENERAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSE 

Stationary  and  Printing  $    505.03 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  150,00 

Administrative  Expense  Prorata  (2)           6,846.00 

Bond  Interest,  Prorata  (2)  .,          1,305.00 

General  Office  Expense  17,.335>71 

Total  General  and  Administrative  Expense  $  26,141,74 

Net  Profit  Before  Other  Deductions  $   65  754.73 

OTHER  DEDUCTIONS 

Provision  for  Federal  and  State  Taxes  $   5. 387c 69 

NET  PROFIT  $   1,367.04 
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